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HE overthrow of the friend and minister of Louis Philippe 

by a combination of monarchists headed by a Duc de Bro- 
glie would be an odd event in any politics but those of France, 
even if the ostensible objects were not the elevation to power of 
a Bonapartist Marshal. And yet, after all, it ought not to sur- 
prise any one who has studied the condition of parties, and under- 
stands the forces at work in that unhappy country. The elec- 
tions of Mack, Barodet and Ranc were sure to awaken apprehen- 
sion in the conservative mind. M. Thiers was equally certain to fan 
that apprehension into fear and the result was evident. This 
force of fear, which Gambetta has so well described as influenc- 
ing the political action of his countrymen, had never a better 
chance to act. There is a large element in the Assembly which 
hangs forever like a rag upon the fence, fluttering first on this 
side and then on that, according to the wind. On this occasion 
it blew too strongly from the Radical quarter ; over to the other 
side fluttered rag, tag and bobtail, and down, with a rush, came 
M. Thiers. It is hardly to be expected that the administration of 
MacMahon will be successful or permanent. It is the weak 
bridge over the chasm, but whether it leads to that throne which, 
as Thiers has wittily said, will not hold three, or to the Republic 
on which Gambetta’s single eye is fixed, France may at least 


Praise it if it bear her safely over the dangers that lurk in the 
next few months. 
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In Spain during the last month the effort to establish a perma- 
nent government has been accompanied with many difficulties. 
The elections for the National Assembly, or Cortes, showed a 
ersult which was thought at the time to indicate a degree of unani- 
mity sufficient to secure a permanent result, for of the 388 mem- 
bers elected, it was said that 358 were adherents of a Federal Re- 
public, and of this number only 30 were of the extreme wing or 
‘* irreconcilables,’’ as they were called. But when the Cortes as- 
sembled, it was found that although there was unanimity upon 
the question of a Federal Republic, there was so great difference 
as to questions of policy that it was impossible to keep the first 
cabinet together ; and, indeed, after the events of the past month, 
it is very questionable whether there can be established now in 
Spain such a Republic as Figueras and Castelar wished. On the 
ninth of June the Cortes passed the resolution definitely pro- 
claiming the Federal Republic. When, however, on the evening 
of the same day, the Cortes re-assembled for the purpose of con- 
pleting the formation of a ministry, there followed a scene of ex- 
citement and confusion rarely, if ever, equaled, even in the older 


Republican representative halls. As the result of this stormy 
meeting, the list of ministers proposed by Sefior Pi y Margall was 
rejected, and Sefior Figueras was induced to remain in office with 
the old cabinet. But within a fortnight this ministry was com- 
pelled to resign, and when called upon to form anew cabinet, 
Figueras confessed himself unable to do so. For a while there 
was a dead lock, and the aspect of affairs grew serious, the ‘‘ ir- 


reconcilables,’’ in their determination to gain a voice in the gov- 


ernment, even threatening an armed revolution. Then a com- 
promise was agreed upon, and a cabinet formed partly of ‘ min- 
isterials’’ and partly of ‘“irreconcilables,’’ with Pi y Margall at 
their head as President of Council, and Minister of the Interior. 
Since then, it is said, a definite scheme is in preparation for the 
division of Spain and its colonies into Federal States, and a Fed- 
eral constitution is to be drawn by a special commission appointed 
by the Cortes. Whether the present state of affairs will be per- 
manent is very uncertain ; compromises in politics generally pro- 
duce but sorry results, and in the very unsettled condition of the 
country, the Carlists’ insurrection assuming even greater propor- 
tions than before, and the army being almost without discipline, it 
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is doubtful whether there is an opportunity for that calm and 
thoughtful action which is necessary to maintain their Republic. 
After all, the result depends mainly upon the personal character 
and power of those at the head of the government, for we have 
learned before now that the mere adoption of republican ideas 
will not make intelligent constituents or legislators, and in a 
country where from the circumstances of the case the people are 
not yet able to govern themselves, as is certainly the case now in 
Spain, the success of such a scheme is mainly dependent upon the 
ability of those in command to control outbursts of enthusiasm 
without intelligence, and to instruct by their action the mass of 
the people in the true principles of a popular government. 


Last month we were betrayed into an error. Khiva is not yet 
captured. The Russian forces are advancing in two columns, the 
commander doubtless intending, like the famous General Boum, 
to concentrate them at a ‘‘ point unique,’’ the situation of which, 
unlike that eminent strategist, he knows, and which, no doubt, is 
Khiva itself. The Atlantic cable has announced two or three en- 
gagements and the capture of several unheard-of places by generals 
with unpronounceable names. But thus far Khiva is not con- 
quered nor the Khan taken prisoner. We had excellent author- 
ity for saying so last month—no less than a cable telegram with 
journalistic comments. It professed to be official, but was entirely 
untrue. In this age of euphemisms it may be more proper to 
speak of it as premature. 


THE London papers, notably the Graphic, are just bringing us 
pictures and descriptions of the new hall built on Muswell Hill 
on the outskirts of that city, when the swifter telegraph had 
already told us of its destruction. One naturally feels a shock 
on hearing of a fire in the Old World, lest the irreparable loss 
of some treasure of history or antiquity should be involved. 
This building is altogether new, however, and its contents were 
merely a fine organ. The pecuniary damage was very great, and 
one may beside feel a sentimental, perhaps superstitious regret, 
that the costly tribute which England had laid at the feet of the 
beautiful and gracious princess who is to be her queen, should 
have turned so soon into ashes—Adsit Omen. 
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One of the most remarkable book sales on record took place at 
Hanworth Park, near London, on the third of June and the three 
following days. It was asale of the collection of Mr. Perkins, 
one of the firm of Barclay, Perkins & Co., the well known brew- 
ers. There were altogether only 865 lots, and they brought in 
the aggregate, under the auctioneer’s hammer, £26,000. The 
gem of the collection was a copy, printed on vellum, of the 
‘¢ Biblia Sacra Latina,’’ known as the ‘‘ Mazarin’’ Bible, from 
the fact that the first copy of it known to biographers, was discov- 
ered in Cardinal Mazarin’s library. This brought the extraordi- 
nary price of £3,400. A copy of the same book, printed on paper 
brought £2,690; and the first folio Shakespeare of 1623 sold for 
‘£585. Altogether, the result of this sale is the largest sum ever 
realized for so small a number of books. And it is said that a 
much larger amount would have been realized had it not been for 
the usual ‘‘ knock-out’’ among the booksellers ; ‘‘ An operation,’ 
writes a London correspondent, ‘‘ compared with which highway 
robbery is an honorable profession.”’ 


DEATH has been busy among the great in the past four weeks. 
In a season appallingly full of such events, no names have been 
added to the list more distinguished in their respective countries 
than those of the historian Von Raumer, and the statesman 
Rattazzi. The German had completed his work and survived all 
his contemporaries, but the Italian was comparatively young. 
Before the latter had commenced his distinguished career, the 
infirmities of age had compelled Von Raumer to withdraw from 
public life. Since 1853 he has done little, but his mind remained 
clear and active to the end It is probable that there is no man 
in Italy to take Rattazzi’s place. Learned, eloquent and able, he 
would have been great had he been less selfish, but his usefulness 
to his country and his age was often negatived by his desire to 
benefit himself. He had not taken a very active part in politics 
since the removal of the capital to Rome, but he continued to fill 
a large place in the poiitical world, and Italy may well mourn a 
man of his ability, experience and force at this time when she 
most needs all three in the management of her affairs. 
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WE are often called upon to admire the energy of the Ameri- 
can editor and the courage and devotion of his staff. And during 
the past few weeks that morbidly active journal—the New York 
Herald—has been worthy of enthusiastic admiration. Not con- 
tent with its African conquests and the profitable imprisonment 
of two devoted correspondents in the damp dungeons of an effete 
monarchy of the old world, that representative of American enter- 
prise and culture has ‘‘interviewed’’ the Duc de Broglie in his 
study and Sefior Figueras at his modest home. It has penetrated 
the mountain fastnesses of Cuba Libre and talked with the itinerant 
president of that imaginary Republic. It has followed the flittings 
of that political butterfly, Don Carlos, and pinned him in his tent 
with the most impertinent questions, and finally forcing its way 
into the cavernous recesses of Cardinal Antonelli’s confidence, it 
has given us his confessions in flaring type. 

We do not, it is true, gain from all this anything that is very 
valuable about Spanish or French or Italian politics, nor are we 
told what may have been the feelings of these distinguished vic- 
tims on finding themselves impaled for the examination of man- 
kind and the rest of the Hera/d’s subscribers, but we may con- 
jecture that among them is unbounded admiration for the enterprise 
and impertinence of that remarkable journal. 


THE small war-cloud that had risen on the Texan border, has 
happily dissipated, and the latest news is that the Mexicans are 
rather gratified than otherwise by Col. McKenzie’s raid into their 
country, and, to make an undignified comparison, are much in 
the situation of a livery-stable keeper, who, when his horse is 
lamed by a customer, finds compensation in making the latter 
take the animal at three or four prices. So our southern neigh- 
bors will waive the insult to their territory, which we were guilty 
of in chasing certain thieving Kickapoos over the liné, upon con- 
dition that we will buy the soil we have polluted with our presence. 
Probably nothing will result from this affair, however, not even 
an expensive real-estate transaction. 


WuEN following Mrs. Glass’s injunction, we have caught our 
hare, the question what then to do with it, that excellent lady 
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has made very easy. We have caught our Modocs, not without a 
chase, but there exists no approved receipt directing the disposition 
to make of them. Gen. Sherman thinks that the band should 
have been shot on sight. Gen. Davis came very near giving the 
clearest possible evidence of his feelings on the point, and a gov- 
ernment order arrived in no more than time for saving the whole 
party of aboriginal rowdies from being hanged in a row on a gib- 
bet outside the U. S. camp. The Attorney General advises a 
court-martial, citing in support of his opinion some excellent au- 
thorities, as well as some such questionable precedents as the Wirtz 
trial. One of the strongest of his arguments is that we have treated 
the Indians to a certain extent as belligerents, and therefore their 
offenses are brought within military jurisdiction; per contra, an 
act of Congress had taken an opposite view of our relations with 
the ‘‘wards of the government.’’ Be all this as it may, justice will 
certainly be dealt out to Captain Jack and party, though on the 
other hand the chances are very few in favor of punishment over- 
taking the Oregonian volunteers for hezr guilt. 


Some little excitement has been occasioned by reports of inter- 
views with the Esquimaux of Hall’s Expedition, from which it 
was to be gathered that the unfortunate doctor had been poisoned. 
Secretary Robeson has examined and cross-examined the survivors 
of the party, and has taken reams of testimony. He has, how- 
ever, not yet opened his lips, nor attempted to allay the anxiety 
of the world beneath him. His own opinions and the grounds 
for it are still shrouded in the clouds which generally envelope 
great altitudes, and we must remain, for the present, content with 
the report that has trickeled down to us, that there is reason to 
believe that the explorer died a natural death. 


THERE is a legal doctrine, established by the famous Dartmouth 
College case, upheld and acted upon in every commonwealth in 
this country, whose soundness no one denies, and which is as in- 
tegral a part of our law as that requiring trial before punishment. 
It declares that every charter granted by a State is a contract and 
within the protection of the provision of the Constitution forbid- 
ding the States to pass laws impairing the obligation of such agree- 
ments. An act of Legislature of Illinois directly in violation of 
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this principle was passed, in order to remedy certain alleged 
wrongs inflicted by the local railroads upon the farmers of that 
State. Judge Lawrence, an eminent jurist, known with respect 
throughout the land generally, and especially honored by the 
profession in which he holds so high an office, when this enact- 
ment came before him, did simply his duty. Now let those who 
have been putting their trust in the fact that amid all our corruption 
we have at least a judiciary who will save us from utter wreck, 
mark what followed Judge Lawrence’s course, and look well to 
the foundations of their confidence. The Supreme Court ex- 
pounds unquestioned law, which is distasteful to the community ; 
then comes an election for judge to fill Lawrence’s place, and he 
is himself candidate. The ‘‘Granges,’’ who had the disputed 
statute passed, determine, at the cost of principle and decency, to 
push through their scheme, to which a reversal of the late decision 
is indispensably necessary ; therefore not only is Lawrence to be 
defeated, but some one must be obtained who will run as a can- 
didate, pledged to a decision in favor of the unconstitutional act. 

After several rebuffs, the farmers find their man, a certain 
Craig by name, who is nominated, vigorously supported, and 
finally elected. 

These are the facts which shall speak for themselves. We add 
no comment, nor apply an epithet. The railroads, on their 
part, we hear from Iowa, are dissatisfied with a decision of 
one of the State courts, and announce that they will now find it 
necessary to their own protection to ‘‘secure the election of 
judges favorable to them,’’ and this statement is published in the 
newspapers throughout the country, without indication of sur- 
prise or disgust. Judge Craig, we had forgotten to say, was, 
prior to elevation to the bench, counsel for the Burlington & 
Quincy Railroad. So Balaam may disappoint Barak after all. 


Stnce the adjournment of the legislature, muncipal matters 
have been very quiet in Philadelphia, most of the pure patriots 
who have served the people in a representative capacity, being 
busily occupied in arranging their renominations and ‘setting 
up’’ matters generally for the fall campaign. This is of course a 
work which is best done in quietness if not in peace, and the 
weeks have floated by smoothly and without aripple. The muni- 
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cipal reformers have, it is true, opened the campaign by nomi- 
nating candidates for the county offices. The names are those of 
honored and estimable citizens, whom it is a refreshing thing to 
find willing to incur the annoyance of candidature. The resolutions 
of the nominating convention repeat the oft-announced principles 
of the association, and the question of supporting the ticket is 
once more put before the conscience of the citizen and the tax- 
payer. Although there is no doubt who will be the candi- 
dates of the party in power, the form of nomination has not 
yet been gone through with, and of them it is therefore premature 
to speak. No improvement can, however, be expected in that 
quarter, and from the Democrats, as a party, there is nothing to 
hope The New York 7Zimes, taking advantage of the timid 
silence of the local press, has begun to push the cause of the re- 
formers with characteristic energy. It does not hesitate to state 
facts and comment on them, nor fear to give things their appro- 
priate names. But the fight has not yet opened and the weather 
is too warm for work, even for reformers. Whatever may be the 
developments of the next three months, or the result of the 
campaign, it is just to say that the industry, the public spirit, 
the vigilance, the activity, and the courage of the men who are 
engaged in this attempt to check the rapacity of the rings, have 
been worth to their fellow-citizens all the labor and the money 
that has been expended, even if their reward has thus far been 
poor, even in thanks. 











LIGHT DUES IN GREAT BRITAIN. 


T the instance of the Boston and the National boards of 
trade, the Senate of the United States, a year ago, asked 

for and procured the publication of the correspondence which 
passed between our own Government and that of Great Britain, 
during the years 1850 to 1852, in reference to the collection of 
light dues upon shipping in British ports. When Mr. Abbott 
Lawrence was Minister at the Court of St. James, he interested 
himself very much in this question, and having obtained permis- 
sion from Washington to open negotiations with the English 
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government, for the relief of American shipping especially from 
the payment of these charges, he argued the matter with much 
ability in one or more despatches addressed to Viscount Palmer- 
ston, then Secretary of State for foreign affairs. ‘The correspon- 
dence, consisting of various letters which passed between Mr. 
Lawrence and the Department of State at Washington, and the 
English Foreign Office, appears in Executive Document, No. 57, of 
the Forty-second Congress. It led to no practical results at the 
time; but it is not improbable that a fitting opportunity for re- 
opening the negotiations will offer itself before long, and it seems 
desirable, therefore, that the question, both as to its merits and as 
to its present position, should be clearly understood in the United 
States. 

It is admitted by English writers on the subject, that the man- 
agement of British and Irish light-houses is marked by much want 
of system. In all the maritime countries of the continent of 
Europe and in the United States, some one governmental depart- 
ment, usually that of marine, with us that of the Treasury, holds 
undisputed mastership over the coast lights. In England, not- 
withstanding many improvements introduced during the last 
twenty years, there is still much confusion and clashing of powers, 
and an immense amount of correspondence passes back and forth 
among the various officials. The control of the lights in the dif- 
ferent parts of the United Kingdom, is divided among the 
Brethren of the Trinity House, the Commissioners of Northern 
Light-houses, the Dublin Ballast Board, and the Board of Trade, 
and it is not always easy to define and limit with exact precision, 
the powers and responsibilities of these bodies. 

In by-gone days, owners of land upon the English coast were, 
in many instances, authorized to erect light-houses and to collect 
tolls for maintaining them from passing vessels, and they made 
their collections in such a way as greatly to hamper maritime 
commerce ; but by acts of Parliament passed at different times, 
.these private lights have been mostly, if not altogether, bought 
up, and placed under the same control as the public lights. The 
Act of 1836, as we learn from Mr. George Dodd, who contri- 
buted an interesting paper on the subject to the British Almanac 
and Companion of 1873, made provision for vesting the whole 
of the light-houses of England and Wales in the Trinity House, 
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as well as for giving to that corporation some controlling power 
over the Scotch and Irish light-houses. The crown had a pecuni- 
ary interest in some of the light-houses; this interest was sold to 
the Trinity House for £300,000. The act empowered this body 
to buy up in like manner all the light-houses belonging to private 
individuals ; the owners were compelled to sell, but the price was 
to be determined by arbitration. During the six years next suc- 
ceeding, about £1,250,000 was expended in this way; since 
then, this large sum has gradually been repaid out of the Trinity 
House revenues. 

The Trinity House, therefore, manages all the public light- 
houses of England and Wales, those still owned by corporate or 
local bodies being administered by them, and maintained from 
the revenues of the corporation or company to which they be- 
long. It possesses and exercises other powers also; it superin- 
tends the pilotage of English ports, and it monopolizes the sale 
of ballast in the port of London. The financial part of the sys- 
tem under which it acts, is complicated by the provisions of its 
early charters, which regulate some of its expenditures, and which 
require it to appropriate a portion of its revenues to certain speci- 
fied charitable purposes. Its total expenditure is about £200,000 
annually. 

The management of the lights on the Scottish coast and the 
Isle of Man is vested in the Scotch Board of Commissioners, and 
that of the Irish lights in the Dublin Ballast Board, a corporation 
created for the purpose of preserving and improving the port of 
Dublin. The Elder Brethren of the Trinity House consist 
chiefly of retired captains in the merchant service; but the mem- 
bers of the two other boards are gentlemen, who serve without 
compensation, and who do not give much time and attention to 
the subject. In matters in which the experience of nautical men 
would be needed, these boards are to some extent under the Tri- 
nity House. 

Until 1854, the central government had no direct control over 
the light-house system. The three bodies just referred to exer- 
cised their respective functions, and levied tolls on shipping to 
defray the cost. The tolls varied from a penny down to a six- 
teenth of a penny a ton of shipping, for each light, paid by those 
who were, or were supposed to be, benefited by the protection 
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afforded by the lights. Quoting again from Mr. Dodd: The 
Trinity House revenues, after meeting all current expenses, paid 
off a debt which had accumulated for the purchase of private 
lights, besides contributing to certain chartered benevolent pur- 
poses; but the board professed to act on the plan of keeping 
down the dues as far as practicable, and also sought to make them 
discriminative, charging the highest toll for those lights which 
rendered most services 

A great change was made in 1854 by the passage of the Mer- 
chant Shipping Act, which consolidated all the various statutes 
relating to ships and seamen engaged in commerce, as distinguished 
from the Royal Navy. A newdepartment of the Board of Trade 
was created with an extensive controlling power in such matters. 
All the light dues collected for the services rendered by the public 
or general light-houses on all the coasts of the United Kingdom, 
were to go into one common fund, called the Mercantile Marine. 
Fund, together with moneys derived from other sources. The 
Board of Trade manages this fund, and regulates and occasionally 
readjusts the table of dues. 

The coast line of the United Kingdom has been estimated at 
9,383 miles. The total number of public light-houses and light- 
ships in the British Islands, as given in the admiralty list of 1872, 
irrespective of the harbor and dock-lights of corporations and 
joint stock companies, is 514. 

We have thought that the foregoing statements would be 
interesting to our readers, but the particular feature of the 
British light-house system with which we have to do in the present 
article, is the collection of fees for its maintenance from those 
who are, or are supposed to be, especially benefited by it. Ves- 
sels in ballast, or carrying no freight, are, we believe, exempted ; 
but all others are taxed in proportions depending partly on the 
size of the ship, and partly on the importance of the light-house 
by which it is benefited. About seventy per cent. of the tolls 
thus collected in the United Kingdom is paid by British shipping, 
the owners of which regard the outlay as a tax upon their enter- 
prise from which they ought to be relieved. Indeed, English 
ship-owners have long been restive under the payment of these 
dues. In 1822 the subject was considered with other questions 
relating to the shipping interest, by a committee of the House of 
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Commons; in 1834, again in 1845, and once again in 1860, it 
received the attention of committees of the House, and an 
inquiry concerning it was made by a Royal Commission ap- 
pointed in 1858, but which did not report until 1861. Most, if 
not all these committees, and, we think, the commission also, 
reported that the levying of light dues upon shipping is unjust in 
principle. The Select Committee of 1860 gave its approval to 
‘* the sound and liberal policy’? recommertded by the committee 
of 1845, ‘‘that the nation generally should pay the cost of main- 
tenance of lights,’’ and said further: ‘‘ It need scarcely point 
out that the ships of the royal navy, revenue, fishing vessels 
yachts, and ferry-boats are exempt from the payment of light 
dues; and the present unequal incidence of the tax furnishes 
additional ground for the removal of the burden altogether from 
merchant shipping. The justice, as well as the policy, of that 
- course is strengthened bythe fact that the large debt of £1,250,- 
ooo, the result of improvident grants, incurred under the 
authority of Parliament, for buying up the light-houses held by 
individuals, has, since 1845, been paid out of the light dues 
raised by a tax upon shipping ; though it was, undoubtedly, the 
duty of the State to take upon itself that debt. By means of the 
enormous dues which have been levied, the whole existing system 
of light-houses has been brought at an estimated outlay of 
£4,000,000, to its present state; and while the accumulated 
capital now in hand, would, under judicious management, mate- 
rially assist in the erection of such additional light-housesas might 
be called for by the increasing trade of the country, the future 
annual charge upon the consolidated fund would probably not 
exceed the interest of the capital already raised by a tax upon 
ship-owners, for the purchase and erection of our light-houses, 
and which is now funded for the benefit of the nation.”’ 

Notwithstanding these recommendations, however, and the ur- 
gency of its citizens who are engaged in ship-owning, the English 
government has not yet placed the charge of maintaining its light- 
house system upon the public revenues. To do this, would add 
one more item to the budget, and might increase taxation ; and 
every succeeding administration has hesitated, not unnaturally, to 
take a step involving these consequences. 


But the American people, and the American government in 
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their behalf, have cause for complaint in this regard altogether 

different from, and much stronger than that urged by a part of 

the British public. The American light-house system is supported 

from the national revenues ; and the American coast line, which, 

including bays and islands, has a length of more than twenty-one : 
thousand miles, is lighted up and buoyed for the benefit of the 

commerce of all nations, free of charge. This point was urged 

by Mr. Lawrence in his despatch to Lord Palmerston, of Decem- 

ber 31, 1850, as follows : 

‘‘The light-houses, floating lights, buoys and beacons, on the 
whole sea and lake coast and the United States, were constructed 
and are maintained by the Federal government, an annual appro- 
priation being made by Congress for these objects. No light dues 
of any kind are levied, either on vessels of the United States, or 
on ships of foreign nations. In the year 1792, there were but ten 
lights in the Union. In the year 1848 there were 270 light-houses, 
30 floating lights, and a thousand buoys, besides numerous fixed 
beacons. There are probably at this time, including those under 
construction on the Pacific coast, more than three hundred light- 
houses, with a proportionate number of floating lights, buoys, etc., 
allof which are given to the use of the world, by the United 
States, without tax or charge.’”! 

Mr. Lawrence further said, by way of contrast to what he had 
thus stated : 

‘‘ During the last year there appears to have been levied upon the 
shipping of the world for light dues, in the United Kingdom, be- 
tween four and five hundred thousand pounds. Of this, one-four- 
teenth part was paid by citizens of the United States, while British 
subjects, with a fleet doubtless equally large in the ports of the 





1The latest report of the United States Light-house Board, the President of 
which ex-officio is the Secretary of the Treasury, under date of August 31, 1872, 


enumerated the light-houses, light-ships, beacons and buoys in the establish- 
ment, as follows: 


Sea and lake coast lights, 
Harbor and river lights, 


Fog signals, operated by steam or hot-air engines, 

Day, or unlighted beacons, 

Buoys actually in position, 

Light-keepers in service 809, to be increased to present year to 893, 
The establishment is divided into twelve geographical districts, 
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United States, have not been taxed at all for the maintenance of 
lights. The government of the United States, in view of its own 
liberality, is justifiable in asking Her Majesty’s government to do 
away with this great inequality, and to remove this restriction on 
commerce.”’ 

Lord Palmerston, in his reply, bearing date February 6, 1851, 
could not but admit that the policy of the American government, 
in this respect, was a wise and liberal one. After pointing out, 
that in the United States the coast lights were erected and main- 
tained by the Federal government, and that the government there- 
fore had a right to determine whether it should reimburse itself 
for this outlay, by levying light dues on shipping, or whether, on 
the whole, it might not be for the advantage of the United States 
and more conducive to the general prosperity of the nation, that 
this charge should be borne by the public, he continued : 

‘* The government of the United States having power to decide 
this question, has determined, wisely, as Her Majesty’s govern- 
ment think, as well as liberally, to free the commerce of the 
Union from any burden on this account, and to defray out of the 
national revenue the actual cost of erecting and maintaining the 
coast lights. 

‘** If the coast lights of the United Kingdom had been estab- 
lished upon the same principle, and if they had been erected 
and were maintained at the public expense, and if they were 
managed and administered by a department of the State, it is pos- 
sible that Her Majesty’s government might think that it would be 
best for the general interest of the nation, that the system of the 
United States, in regard to these matters, should be adopted by 
this country, and that the commerce of the United Kingdom 
should be relieved from the burden of light dues. 

‘But the British government has not the power to deal with 
this matter as it pleases. The various lights which are established 
round the coasts of the United Kingdom, have been erected and are 
maintained by various corporate bodies, and those corporate bodies 
are entitled by patents and by acts of Parliament, to levy certain 
dues upon shipping, in order to raise the necessary income for 
paying interest on the capital laid out in the construction of the 
lights, and for providing the means requisite for defraying the ex- 
pense of maintaining those lights. Her Majesty’s government 
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have no right or power to order these corporate bodies to abstain 
from levying these dues; and these dues could not be made to 
cease unless Parliament was to vote such sums as would be necessary 
to buy up for the public the interest which the private parties con- 
cerned have in these lights, nor unless Parliament were at the same 
time to authorize the government to abolish light dues for the 
future, and were to charge upon the public revenue the expense 
of maintaining the lights. 

‘“‘ The expediency of adopting such a course has, indeed, from 
time to time been suggested, but the question has not hitherto 
been considered with a view to any practical decision.”’ 

Mr. Lawrence does not seem to have been aware that Parlia- 
ment had already authorized and directed the purchase of the 
rights of private parties in the coast lights, and the foreign secre- 
tary did not feel called upon, apparently, to give him any infor- 
mation on the subject. On a comparison of the dates, we find 
- ourselves unable to explain parts of Lord Palmerston’s reply; but 
not to dwell on this, it is certain that the only reason put forth 
by him for non-compliance with Mr. Lawrence’s request for the 
relief of the American shipping interest from the payment of light 
dues, namely, that this could not be effected without violation of 
private and vested rights, has long ceased to have any force what- 
ever, seeing that these rights have been extinguished by purchase, 
and that the government now possesses the power to make its 
light-house system free, whenever it may see fit to do so. 

In the course of a debate upon the subject in the House of Com- 
mons, some years later, Lord Palmerston expressed views in har- 
mony with some of the admissions made in his letter to Mr. Law- 
rence. He said: 

‘*He must confess that he was one of those who thought that, 
in the abstract, there was a good deal of plausibility in the argu- 
ment that the expense of these lights ought to be borne by the 
public, instead of by the shipping interest. Take for analogy on 
asmall scale, the lighting of the streets; we did not call upon the 
persons who traversed the streets of this great town to pay for 
their lighting. That expense was paid by the parishes, who stood 
in the same relation to the lighting of our streets, as the nation 
occupied to that of our coasts. Upon that analogy, he thought 
that the nation ought to pay the expense of lighting the coast.” 
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We think it would be well for our government to consider 
whether the time has not arrived for the re-opening of the corres- 
pondence on this subject with the English foreign office. The 
time now would certainly be more favorable than when Mr. Law- 
rence gave so much thought and labor to it, for during the last 
twenty years the English light-house system has been brought en- 
tirely within the control of Parliament; and the question has come 
to be one of expediency only, as to the desirableness or otherwise, 
of shifting the burden of maintenance from a particular class to 
the general public. The ship-owners, and particularly the steam- 
ship-owners of Great Britain, are agitating the subject from time 
to time ; but, as we have already said, the American public, which 
can point to a free light-house system on this side of the Atlantic, 
has a stronger case than they, and we cannot but think that our 
government would be doing a good service, if it were to interest 
itself anew in the matter. 

It may be urged that in consequence of the present depressed 
condition of American shipping interests, we have much less con- 
cern in this question than we had in 1850, and in later years, 
when our tonnage was steadily increasing at the least pari passu 
with that of Great Britain. But in reply to this we might say 
that neither the American government nor the American people 
is prepared to admit that there is to be no revival of our ship- 
owning enterprise. However this may be injuriously affected, 
temporarily, by the restrictive features of our navigation laws, by 
our revenue system, and by the condition of our currency, there 
can be little doubt that, sooner or later, our tonnage interests will 
experience a return of something like their old prosperity. It 
might be replied further, that the amount of American shipping 
which even now enters the ports of Great Britain and Ireland, is 
sufficiently large to render the payment of these dues a heavy bur- 
den. We prefer, however, to put the matter upon broader con- 
siderations. We take the ground that the light dues are, after all, 
paid not so much by the ship-owner as by the property carried by 
him, that is, by the consumer, or the community at large. These 
dues like other expenses connected with the sailing of a ship, enter 
into the account in determining rates of freight; and in the long 
run, these rates must include expenses of every kind and a profit be- 
sides, or ship-owners could not live. This position was taken by 
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the Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. Lowe, a few months since, 
when he was waited upon by a deputation of ship-owners, who 
came to urge the assumption of the dues by the Treasury. He 
said ‘that ship-owners do not pay the light dues, but that they 
ultimately fall on consumers, in consequence of the proportionate 
increase in rates of freight ;’’ and he declined, therefore, to recom- 
mend the government to take any action in the matter. We are 
not prepared to admit that this was a proper and full answer to the 
’ appeal of the deputation; but certainly it could not be accepted 
as a sufficient reply to the American government, should it make 
renewedly a similar request. The American public already sup- 
ports its own light-house system at an expense annually of more 
than a million and a half of dollars for maintenance alone,’ and 
there is no justice in compelling it to assist in supporting the Eng- 
lish light-house system also. Yet it does this, and to an extent 
not at first thought appreciated. The freight money earned by 
the steamship lines and sailing vessels trading between the United 
States and Great Britain, is paid in very much larger proportion 
by the American than by the English public. We have to meet 
the entire cost of importation on most of the commodities brought 
to our shores, and to an important extent, the whole cost of de- 
livering our exported products in British markets is borne by 
producers here. The cost of immigration from beyond the At- 
lantic is also borne mainly by the United States, because the 
higher the rate of passage paid by the immigrant, the less money 
he has in his pocket when he arrives among us. * While, therefore, 
it may be quite true that British shipping contributes seventy per 
cent. toward the total expense of maintaining the British light- 
house system, it is not by any means true, consequently, that the 

1The estimates of the American Light-House Establishment for the fiscal 


year 1873—74, are as follows: 

For repairs and incidental expenses of light-houses 

expenses of fog signals... ..... sescccsoe cscccccsscccscccccscescscrccscesess 

“ the salaries of light-keepers........csecceseeecssssesee evens toes seesevceees 
supplies of light-houses 

expenses of light-ships 

expenses of buoyage 





“ 
“ 


“ 


$1,689,369 

During the year 1871-72, the maintenance of the establishment costs 

$1,627,504, and the sum of $1,543,371 was expended in addition for the build- 
ing of and repairs on light-houses. 
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British public contributes in this proportion to this object. If 
the state of the case could be reached with approximate accuracy, 
it would probably appear that the American public has long been 
paying, and now pays, quite as much as the British public, toward 
the expense of lighting the British coasts. 

American diplomacy took the lead in securing relief to the ship- 
ping of all nations, from the payment of the Sound dues which 
had been collected, literally from time immemorial, by the Crown 
of Denmark. These dues were recognized by the treaty of Spire 
in 1544, and by later treaties, until in 1814 they had come to be 
recognized throughout Europe. The congress of Vienna did not 
interfere with them. The United States, while declining to con- 
cede the right of Denmark to collect them, was the first to make 
a proposition to pay to that kingdom a fair indemnity for their 
abolition, on the supposition that they had been levied for lights 
and other purposes essential to navigation. The other powers fol- 
lowed with similar proposals, and the result was that Denmark 
agreed to accept about thirty millions of rigsdollars, a sum repre- 
senting the capital value of the collections annually made at 
Elsinore. Of this sum, rather more than half, or more than a 
million sterling, was paid by Great Britain. The United States 
paid $393,011 in American money in London; and in a conven- 
tion concluded in Washington, April 11, 1857, His Danish 
Majesty guaranteed the entire freedom of the Sound and the Belts 
to American vessels, and their cargoes from and forever after the 
date when the convention should go into effect. The second 
article of the convention was as follows: 

‘*His Danish Majesty further engages that the passages of the 
Sound and Belts shall continue to be lighted and buoyed as here- 
tofore, without any charge upon American vessels or their cargoes 
on passing the Sound and the Belts; and that the present estab- 
lishments of Danish pilots in these waters shall continue to be 
maintained by Denmark. His Danish Majesty agrees to make 
such additions and improvements in regard to the lights, buoys 
and pilot establishments in these waters, as circumstances and the 
increasing trade of the Baltic may require. He further engages 
that no charge shall be made, in consequence of such additions 
and improvements, on American ships and their cargoes passing 
through the Sound and the Belts. It is understood however, to 
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be optional for the masters of American vessels, either to employ 
in the said waters, Danish pilots, at reasonable rates fixed by the 
Danish government, or to navigate their vessels without such 
assistance.”’ 

A few years later, a similar settlement was made of the Stade 
dues levied by Hanover on merchandise and shipping ascending 
the river Elbe. These tolls dated back to 1308, and the shipping 
of the world was not exempted from their payment until 1861 or 
1862. England paid £155,000 toward their extinguishment, the 
United States, sixty thousand thalers or about thirty-six thousand 
dollars. In aconvention between the United States and Hanover, 
concluded at Berlin, November 6, 1861, and exchanged April 29, 
1862, it was provided in consideration of the payment of the sum 
just named, that the tolls hitherto levied on the hulls or cargoes 
of American vessels, ascending or descending the Elbe, and passing 
the mouth of the river Schwinge, designated under the name of 
the Stade or Brunshausen dues, should be completely and forever 
abolished, and that the works necessary for the free navigation of 
the Elbe were henceforward to be maintained free of charge to 
American shipping. 

Still later, in 1864, the United States and other maritime 
powers became parties to an arrangement previously entered into 
between the government of the Netherlands and of Belgium for 
the liberation of the navigation of the Scheldt from the tonnage 
dues which had encumbered it, and for the reformation of the 
maritime taxes of Belgium. The King of the Netherlands, in 
consideration of the sum of seventeen millions of Dutch florins 
paid to him by the king of the Belgians, forever renounced the 
dues levied upon the navigation of the Scheldt and of its mouths, 
by virtue of paragraph three, of Article 1X., of the treaty of the 
19th of April, 1839. Of the amount thus paid, Belgium assumed 
one-third, and the remainder was apportioned among the other 
powers, fro rata to their navigation inthe Scheldt. The propor- 
tion of the United States was not to exceed two millions seven 
hundred and seventy-nine thousand two hundred francs, or about 
five hundred and fifty thousand dollars. The payment of this 
proportion was to be made in ten annual installments of equal 
amount, to include the capital and the interest on the portion re- 
maining unpaid at the rate of four percent. ; and we notice in the 
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statement of the disbursements of the Treasury Department for 
the year ended June 30, 1872, a charge of $61,584 for capitaliza-* 
tion of the Scheldt dues. 

In reference to the light dues collected in Great Britain, we be- 
lieve that American diplomacy may be equally successful, if the 
Government will only take up the question again, in the interest 
not so much of the shipping, as of the producers and consumers 
of the United States. We do not mean that payment of a fixed 
sum should be made to Great Britain as was made to Denmark, to 
Hanover and to Holland, for the cases are not parallel, the one 
with the others ; but the illustrations we have given serve to show 
that tolls long collected and recognized by international treaties 
and congresses, may be taken out of the way by proper and per- 
sistent representation and negotiation, while no one questions 
that the commerce of the world is benefited by the removal of all 
such imposts. In the instance before us, the United States can 
urge that a full pecuniary consideration haslong since been given 
to Great Britain in advance, for the removal of the tax now com-* 
plained of. The commerce of the world has already paid the cost 
of extinguishing all the private corporate and crown rights to 
colJect dues for lighting the coasts of the United Kingdom, and 
has contributed in addition, according to a select committee of 
the House of Commons, a sum which by judicious management 
may be made to permanently maintain the lights already erected, 
as well as to assist in the erection of others as fast as they may be 
called for. 

The appeal which may be made can be based upon the general 
liberality of the English policy in relation to all matters relating 
to commerce and navigation. English precedents can be pointed 
to; the powerful co-operation of the English ship-owning class 
may be relied upon ; and the judgment of English statesmen can 
be cited in favor of the reform. It should hardly be difficult 
to enlist the sympathy of the two governments in the change 
proposed, seeing that it gives promise of bringing positive advan- 
tage almost equally to the people of both. 

Hamitton A. HILt. 
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* THE CONQUEST OF SPAIN BY THE ARAB-MOORS. 
IX.—THE GRAND INVASION OF FRANCE. 


*UCH were the rapidity and diversity of movement and of 
cenquest which marked the progress of the Arab-Moors after 
their firm establishment on Spanish soil, that it is neither possible, 
nor would it-be profitable in such a sketch as this, to enter into a 
detailed account of all that they accomplished. 

The principal actions and events are alone of importance to our 
historical study, and we now approach one which was certainly of 
very great moment to the future of Europe. It is one also which 
has been critically, but variously, considered by philosophic 
historians. I mean the decisive check which the career of the 
conquerors received at the hands of Charles Martel and his 
Frankish army, in what is commonly called the battle of Tours. 

It has generally been considered a contest of creeds, the des- 
perate assault of Islam against the last entrenchment of Christian- 
ity. Ishall refer to this point hereafter ; but in this place let me say, 
that however creeds may have been involved in the general con- 
troversy, I regard it rather asa curious ethnic problem. The 
northern barbarians of German type had come down upon the 
soil which Rome had reclaimed, and they were still coming. The 
Gallo-Romans had no power to resist their progress, The south- 
eastern Bedouins, of Semitic race, had also come up to conquer it 
in successive waves. They met in mid career like knights in the 
lists. ‘They were both capable of culture and both achieved it, 
and to that extent had equal claims to the occupancy of the land ; 
but the northman was far the stronger, and Shem once more re- 
coiled from the sword of Japhet. I enounce thus what it is the 
chief purpose of this paper to demonstrate. 

It will be necessary, however, before proceeding to the move- 
ments of the Moslem‘armies, to turn aside and consider very briefly 
what had been transpiring in Gaul while the Saracens had been 
effecting the conquest of Spain. In what condition was that king- 
dom, or congeries of kingdoms, to meet and hurl back the ad- 
vancing tide? 

The Merovingian dynasty, firmly seated by Clovis, or Chlodo- 
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wig, on the banks of the Loire, had caused a new provincial di- 
vision of Transalpine Gaul. The north-eastern portion, from the 
Rhine to the Scheldt, and extending southward to the head-waters 
of the Saone, was called 4ustrasia (Oster-Rike), the eastern king- 
dom. 

The north-west, comprising the territory north of the Loire, 
with some significant strips south of that river, and including 
Paris, was called eustria (Ne-Oster-Rike), not the eastern, and 
therefore the western kingdom. The valleys of the Saone and 
the Rhone with the western slopes of the Alps, received from their 
early northern invaders the name of Burgundia. The remaining 
territory at the south-west was known as Aguitania. 

In Neustria the independent Bretons always kept up a distinct 
individuality in what is called Brittany. In Burgundy, the first 
Roman province kept also its geographical distinction, and be- 
came the Provence of later history. The south-eastern portion of 
Aquitania was known as Septimania, and the south-western as 
Vasconia, corrupted into our present Gascony. Such were the 
geographical divisions in the time of the Merovingians, the period 
of which I am writing. 

The firm power of this dynasty only extended to Austrasia and 
Neustria, and these constituted the kingdom of the Franks; but 
they made constant and inhuman raids upon their southern Gothic 
cousins and neighbors, and every organized incursion from the 
north extended their dominion, and iné¢reased the terror of 
their arms. The masters of Aquitania were however still Goths, 
the chief men of Burgundy were still Burgundians. The self-im- 
posed mission of the Franks was to conquer the whole land and 
make it in reality and in name, and in all its parts, France. 

While numerous fierce bands were fighting for land and spoils 
the dynasty established by Clovis in Neustria had been slowly de- 
clining for two centuries, under the constant action of several 
principles. It had became enervate in its new and pleasant seats, 
and idleness and effeminacy were powerful elements of decay. 
On the other hand, it had to contend with a constant infusion of 
new blood and fresh vigor from the north-east, the bracing atmos- 
phere of those seats from which the confederated Franks had first 
marched down upon Gaul. Add to these causes the force of in- 
dividual ambition, and the recognition of individual superiority, 
and we have the philosophy in brief of the Merovingian decline. 
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The Neustrian monarchs had become luxurious and lazy, while 
the dukes of Austrasia governed a people who had continued to lead 
a rude and active life, who were physically strong and mentally 
quick, and who coveted the well watered and fertile farms, and the 
gathered stores of their degenerate brethren. The dukes of 
Austrasia became mayors of the Neustrian palace, and the major- 
domos became monarchs in all save the title and the nominal 
responsibility. 

At the period of which I write, the decline had reached its 
completion in fact if not in name. Of the race of Peppin le 
Vieux, there had sprung another Peppin, surnamed of Heristal, 
who had so trammelled the royal power, as to prepare an easy 
ascent for a renowned son, the offspring of a concubine, whose 
name was Karl, or Charles, and who, from his thundering blows 
was to come down in the history as Charles Martel, or the Ham- 
mer. No greater name, except perhaps one, appears in the Frank- 
ish annals. The larger renown and greater empire of his grand- 
son Charlemagne have somewhat eclipsed his fame, and robbed 
him of much which was his due. Thus men value effects while they 
undervalue causes, and history fosters the error. 

Charles Martel governed France without a legitimate title. It 
was he who established the feudal system as a powerful instrument 
for organization, for bringing order and power out of chaos. He 
erected the throne of the new dynasty for his son Peppin le Bref, 
who expanded and strengthened it to befit the proportions of 
Charlemagne. 

And while securing internal order,Charles Martel, far-seeing and 
vigilant, was constantly concerned with the frontier relations of the 
kingdom. He had subjected Burgundy, and had ravaged Aqui- 
tania, claiming the fealty and punishing the revolts of a turbulent 
and treacherous count of the latter province, who had taken the 
title of king. 

At the north he had quelled the barbarous Saxons, in three 
vigorous campaigns (720, 722, 729). In 725, he had invaded 
Germany, Suabia, and Bavaria; in 730 he had made a campaign in 
Allemannia. 

The coming Moors were not, in his judgment, a pressing prob- 
lem. He knew that before they could reach the Loire, they must 
subdue Aquitania, and he played upon the fears of Eudes, its king, 
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to insure his tribute. Eyen in 731, the year before the great bat- 
tle was fought between Tours and Poitiers, he had invaded Aqui- 
tania ravaged the lands, burnt the buildings, taxed the monas- 
teries, and carried back great spoils. Thus he secured the submis- 
sion of Eudes, intending to use him when the tide of Moslem 
invasion should pour strongly upon his own States, first as a 
barrier and then as co-operating force. 

Charles was born in the year 684, and so, when the Arab-Moors 
crossed the Strait of Gibraltar, in 711, he was 27 years old. He 
had been proclaimed Duke of Austrasia, and was mayor of the 
palace. He permitted the nominal rule of the sluggish kings 
(les rois fainéans) that he might use whatever of moral power still 
clung to the title of king. It gave that cloak of legality which 
rendered all his acts and aspirations unquestioned. 

There are many who think that with regard to the Saracen ad- 
vance, Charles was surprised and unprepared ; that he hastily 
collected a few troops, threw a desperate cause upon the hazard 
of a single cast—and happened to win. . 

I have adduced these considerations in the hope of proving 
that it is very far from true ; that when Abdu-r-rahmd4n came like 
a whirlwind, he was expected, and that Charles, who had kept his 
own counsel, had already devised and matured a scheme for de- 
fending Aquitania, the frontiers of Neustria and Austrasia and the 
great interests of Christian Europe. 

Hejaji, an Arabian chronicler, like all others of that ilk, who 
delight to put set speeches in the mouths of the chief persons in 
the great drama, says that when the Saracens had conquered 
Spain, and begun to pass the Pyrenees, the /eudes of Charles had 
come trembling to him with words like these: ‘‘ We feared their 
attack from the East ; they are masters of Spain, and are coming 
to attack us from the West. They are neither so numerous, nor 
so well armed as we, since they use no bucklers.’’ .‘‘If you fol- 
low my advice,’’ said Charles, prompted by the spirit of a mas- 
terly inactivity, ‘‘ you will not attack them, nor will you oppose 
their march. They resemble a torrent, which it is sometimes dan- 
gerous to oppose. . . . Do not attack them until their hands are 
full of booty; the greed of gain and the ambition to rule will 
sow division among them, and we shall easily conquer a people, 
who are no longer united.’’! 

1Quoted by Cardonne; I, 130, Note. 


— 
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Gibbon’s comment upon this is, that ‘gthe situation of Charles 
will suggest a more narrow and selfish motive of procrastination ; 
the secret desire of humbling the pride and wasting the provinces 
of the rebel Duke of Aquitania.’’ ‘‘ It is yet more probable,’’ he 
adds, ‘‘ that the delays of Charles were inevitable and reluctant.’’ 

The first may have been an element—one among many—of his 
counsels ; but the second is a hardly tenable hypothesis. His 
whole course seems to me to show that he meant to make his stand 
in front of the Loire, and that his judgment was deliberate and 
excellent, both as to the time and as to the mode. 

We now turn to consider the consecutive steps of the Moslems 
in theirinvasion of France. The helpless inhabitants of the moun- 
tain slopes had permitted their reconnaissances, and the way was 
already easy for their incursions into /a grande terre, as Aquitania 
was called. We have already seen that Musa had penetrated as 
far as Narbonne and Carcassonne, taking large spoils, but retiring 
without leaving garrisons. A statement almost tabular will be 
necessary to take the reader with rapid steps over the intervening 
space between the Pyrenees and Touraine.? 

After the withdrawal of Musa, the first concerted movement into 
France was in the year 719, when As-Samah, just appointed to the 
command, advanced again upon Narbonne; not merely to ravage» 
but to occupy as a base of further operations. Narbonne, built by 
the Romans upon the site of an old Gaulish town, was an excel- 
lent point ad’ apput. As Narbo Martius it gave its name to that 
extensive province which extended from the Alps to the Pyrenees, 
known as Gallia Narbonensis. Situated eight miles from the sea, 
it commands splendid distant views of the Pyrenees, and was called 
by Martial Pulcherrima Narbo. 

It is of strategic importance, since an easy coast road leads 





1 The following list of Arabian ameers, with the dates of their accession, in 
Spain up to the time of the conflict of Tours, will aid in fixing the chronology 
of the principal events : 

RAGE Tia VOR Ls « owsnle'sc van: GER VAMP sa sacncsn sucess mteponece FED 
Musa Ibn Nosseyr..eeeeeeseee. 712 | Otman Ibn Abdah........006 ose 72H 
ADGN-VAZIS 1000. ccosescesss 784 | Olan al Rhathaml,...crccceee F727 
re sev ceceee sclcesesecbe, FEO PORETIRRsaccccnsiuis, <coesess G2E 
eocecese 717 | Al-haytham.... secee coscesees 729 
eeseee 719 | Mohammed, Aug’t.....see-sesee 731 
Abdu-r- -rahmén (temporarily) »« es 721 | Abdu-r- rahmén, (2d ti me, oct)... 731 
Anbossah coccccocescccseses F721 | Abda-l-malek,.0.00-.ccsdeneess 792 
SANs Dacie gages sedecoeds sees 725 after the death of Abdu-r-rahmén 
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from it to the valley of the Rhone, through Montpellier, Nismes 
and Avignon, while between the Pyrenees and the Montagnes 
LVoires, along the route of the present Languedoc canal, it has 
easy communication through Carcassonne with Toulouse and all 
Aquitania. 

The capture of Narbonne by the Moslemah was attended with 
great cruelty. The men were killed without quarter, and the wo- 
men and children carried as captives into Spain. The booty 
was immense; the churches were pillaged. and destroyed, and it 
is manifest that the humanity of the first conquerors was not 
imitated by these successors. 

Chronicle here again speaks of the seven massive equestrian 
figures of silver which were renowned in that place. Musa, it has 
been said, found seven there. Whether they were the same or 
whether he removed them, and these were other seven, cannot be 
known. The traveler may perhaps gain some idea of what they 
were like, if he remembers the equestrian image of Santiago, which 
to-day literally prances out of the wall of the cathedral at Granada. 

But the capture of Narbonne was not the limit of As-Samah’s 
ambition. In the year 721 he marched through Carcassonne and 
furiously assaulted Toulouse. An army, hastily raised of Aquita- 
nians and Gascons, advanced to relieve the place ; in the conflict 
which ensued on the r1th of May, 721, the Arabs were defeated, 
As-Samah fell, fighting in front, and his troops retired in discom- 
fiture upon Narbonne. 


The temporary command of the Moslem troops devolved upon 
that Abdu-r-rhamin, who was afterward to figure so brilliantly in 
the later incursions. He was with As-Samah when he fell ; it was 
he who rallied the fugitivesand cut his way through to Narbonne, 
where he remained until relieved by the new ameer, Anbassah. 

The results of the defeat of Toulouse ought to have been of 
great importance ; but the Christians did not pursue their victory 
except so for as to occupy and fortify Carcassonne. The Arab- 
Moors seemed also to have been temporarily stopped in their tide 
of conquest. Four years after, in 725, Anbassah, with a re-in- 
forced and well organized army, assaulted and took Carcassonne, 
which had become the strongest place in Septimania, and, garri- 
soning it, he turned aside to march into Provence. 

Time and space would fail to tell of his victorious and devastat- 
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ing march to Nismes, to Lyons, to Autun. Everywhere were seen 
flames, and were heard cries and shrieks: the monasteries and 
churches were burned and pillaged ; the monks were killed ; the 
cities were given over to sack, and the Arab-Moors returned laden 
with spoils. The ease of their successes invited them to a renewal ; 
resistance seemed at an end; they could not doubt the realization 
of their wildest dream—the subjection of all Europe to Islam. 

But a glance at the table will show that the rapid change of 
commanders could not allow the organization of any well-devised 
plan for the occupancy of French territory, and besides, most of 
the men who succeeded one another almost annually, on the list of 
ameers, do not appear to have been equal to the origination of 
such a plan. At least this is true until we come again to the 
name of Abdu-r-rahmdn, the general already referred to, who 
received a new and permanent appointment as Ameer of Spain in 
the year 731. 

In 729 the Moslem authority in Spain had been confided to Al- 
Haytham Ibn Obeyd Al-Kelabi, a Syrian, whose cruelty and 
avarice caused him to be greatly detested by the people. Unlike 
most of the ameers who went in person to the frontier, he 
remained in Andalusia, and left the conduct of affairs in the north 
to Othman Ibn Abi Nes’ah,' who had been temporary ameer in 
728, but who, as will be seen, had begun to waver in his Moslem 
loyalty. The misgovernment of Al-Haytham was so flagrant, 
that it soon reached the ears of the khalif’s wali in Eastern Africa,” 
with whom the right to make these appointments seems to have 
resided. The friends of a distinguished citizen whom he had im- 
prisoned, were so loud in their complaints, that a special envoy 
plenipotentiary and temporary ameer was sent, in the person of 
Mohammed Ibn Abdillah, to investigate the matter, and to sus- 
pend Al-Haytham from command until the matter should be 
cleared up, if indeed it could be. 

The charges were just, and the mal-administration clear ; the 
deposition of Al-Haytham was agreed on, and Mohammed, armed 
with the proper authority, appointed as the new ameer Abdu- 
r-rahman, who had already vindicated his claims, by valor, skill 
and prudence, to lead the Moslem armies. 





1 This name is corrupted, in the Spanish chronicles,into Munuza, or Muneza. 
2 Obeydullah Ibnu-l-hajab. Al Mak., II. 33. 
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Abdu-r-rahman Ibn ’AbdillahAl-gh4-feki was, as the name in- 
dicates, of the noble tribe of Gha-feki, and was one of the most 
active men in Spain. He had built the magnificent stone bridge 
of seventeen arches over the Guadalquivir at Cordova. He was 
one of the tabis who had entered Andalus with Musa, and had 
been indefatigable in the field, or in public works, ever since. 
The inquiries of Mohammed had only lasted from August, 731, to 
October, when he returned to Africa, leaving the new ameer in 
all his dignities. Abdu-r-rahmdn entered at once upon a career 
of enterprise and adventure unsurpassed in the Moslem annals. 

Instead of remaining, as his predecessor had done, in his capi- 
tal, and invading France by proxy, he began at once a rapid 
tour of his provinces, and determined by personal observation 
and action to repair the evils wrought by Al-Haytham.' Cruel 
and oppressive subordinates wereremoved ; rights that had been 
infringed were now protected, and wrongs redressed ; the stipula- 
tions of treaties made with the Christians were rigorously observed. 
Order being thus restored, it was manifest to the ameer that in 
order to invade France, with any prospect of permanent success, 
he must do so with a large and thoroughly organized force. To 
increase his army, he wrote to the Wali of Africa to send him 
troops. 

These were collected chiefly from the Berber tribes of divers 
origin who dwelt in ‘‘the Land of Dates.’’ Asthe reinforcements 
arrived he quartered them for sustenance and drill in different 
portions of his territory, until he was ready to mass them for 
northern progress. Meanwhile everything was made to bend to 
the chief purpose of his ambition, which was to hurl an invincible 
column into the heart of Gaul, and to carry the faith of Islam 
into the seats of Christian Europe. 

The first obstacle he encountered was in the form of a jealous 
rival. Othman (Muneza), the general of Al-Haytham inthe north, 
had made some form of composition with Count Eudes of Aqui- 
tania, and had strengthened the compact, by marrying ‘‘ la belle 
Lampégia,’’* the daughter of Eudes. With his allegiance to the 
khalif thus slackened, he was jealous of the advancement of 





1 Condé ch. xxxiv. 


2So named in the French chronicles: She is elsewhere called Numerancia 
and Menina. : 
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Abdu-r-rahmd4n, and he hastily interposed to thwart the purposes 
of the ameer. He made an indefinite truce with his father-in- 
law, Eudes, and then, claiming that he had acted discreetly and 
for the best, he wrote to Abdu-r-rahmdn, to dissuade him from 
further progress. 

But the Spanish ameer saw at once through .the flimsy pretext, 
and wrote to Othman to declare the armistice at an end. It could 
not, hesaid, bind him, because it was made without his knowledge, 
and after hisappointmentto command. He further directed Oth- 
man to hold himself and his army in readiness to move at once 
upon the Franks. 

Instead of obeying, Othman was prompted by his love and his 
jealousy to open treason: he gave the Christians information of 
the ameer’s purpose, and warned them to put their territories in a 
state of defense. As for himself, he sent the saucy message to 
Abdu-r-rahmdn, that no troops of his should march into /a Grande 
Terre, in violation of the truce. 

When the ameer received these tidings, his way was clear. 
Better an open traitor than an undermining rival. Heat once 
dispatched a strong force under Ghedhi Ibn Zeyyan, to inquire 
into the treason, and, if the accounts should be found true, to 
capture Othman and put him to death. Ghedhi proceeded rapidly 
to carry out his instructions. He took Othman by surprise, giving 
him no time to organize a defense, and caused him to fly with a 
handful of followers, taking with him his wife and family; they 
passed hastily through the town of Puicerda! (Medina al-béb—the 
city of the gate), and took refuge with his attendants in one of 
the passes of the Pyrenees. Among the jumbled spurs behind the 
pass, if any where, he might hope to secrete himself. But his ad- 
versary was too quick. The mountain passes were occupied and 
examined, and here, in the valley of Livin, the fugitives were 
found. Thinking he had distanced pursuit, and sure of his recep- 
tion by Count Eudes, the weary Othman had halted beside a 
fountain overshadowed by high jagged rocks. Suddenly his at- 
tendants heard the sound of distant footfalls, rapidly approaching. 





1Puicerda, called the city of the Gate, or mountain portal, is in the valley 
where the Raur and the Arabo unite with the Segre; it-forms an entrance toan 
enclosed valley ; a road now runs from it to Perpigrian, through the pass behind 
it, which is called the Col de la Perche. 
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Struck with panic, they left their hunted chief, who sought for 
some cave or crevice in the rock where he might hide himself and 
his Christian wife. Before he could succeed in finding one, the 
pursuers were upon him: he turned at bay and fought desperately. 
Some accounts say that he was killed with repeated wounds ; 
others that in despair he threw himself from the precipice. Which- 
ever story may be true, his corpse was beheaded, and the head, 
with the Christian girl whose love had caused his treason and his 
death, was carried in triumph back to Abdu-r-rahmfn, to be sent 
to the khalif. 

The chief rendezvous of the invading army was now on the 
Upper Ebro.' The failure of Othman’s scheme had spread 
terror and confusion in the southern provinces of Gaul ; but Count 
Eudes immediately gathered all his troopsto contest the Moslem 
advance, which was led by the ameer in person. The Moorish 
march was a continued success. Instead of entering Aquitania 
through Septimania, he scaled the western passes.2 Nothing 
seemed to be able to stand before him. He rolled up and 
overthrew the Basques and Gallo-Romans, hastily collected to 
oppose him, devastated the farms and crops, and took large booty 
and many risoners. 

Fearlessly crossing the Garonne, he marched to the attack of 
Bordeaux. Count Eudes did not await his coming behind the 
ramparts of that city, but, burning to avenge the loss of his 
daughter and the devastation of his territories, went out to meet 
him. The result was not long doubtful. His army was crushed 
in a day, and the Aquitanian count lost the fruit of fifty years 
of glory. Bordeaux was at once taken, its rich churches sacked, 
men and women were massacred, and the Arab host spread without 
resistance to all parts of Aquitania. Roving bands even crossed 
the Loire at different fords and spread terror and devastation into 
the regions of Orleans, Auxerre and Sens, only sixty miles from 
Paris; meeting at the latter place the only serious rebuff since 
the capture of Bordeaux. But these bands were all within call 
of their leader, if a firm front of Christian troops should require 





1 H. Martin, II, 199. 


2 The principal force entered from Pampeluna through the pass of Ronces- 
vaux,—--/6. 
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their concentration. It was indeed high time that this invasion 
should be checked, and the check was at hand. 

The war between Eudes and Charles Martel was, for the time, 
at an end: the common danger united them. The scattered 
troops of the former were collected at safe distances on the 
flanks of the Moslems, and a few of the fugitives had crossed the 
Loire, and rallied behind the forces of Charles Martel. 

The situation seemed desperate in the extreme. All the south 
of France lay prostrate and paralyzed; all hope lay north of the 
Loire; all men looked to the martial and sagacious mayor of 
the palace as their protector andsavior. Much indeed did depend 
upon him, but behind him lay a magazine of power, capable, 
I think, of reversing his defeat, should he have been defeated, 
ten times over. But Charles was confident, valiant and prudent. 
While collecting his army at Tours, he sent orders to Eudes to 
co-operate with him when the time came, by threatening the 
Moslem rear. 

At the proper time Abdu-r-rahman sounded the rally of all his 
detachments, and the united force went to find Charles some- 
where south of the Loire. The fighting ardor of his warriors 
had been somewhat affected by the ease of their conquest, and 
especially by the large spoils they had taken. Heavily laden 
with the booty already in hand, and covetous of more, they had 
become rather freebooters than soldiers. Their greed produced 
quarrels and insubordination ; their arms were not so bright and 
clean, their horses were overburdened, their persons trammeled ; 
and Abdu-r-rahman, although untainted with the sordid vice, 
found it prudent to trust to prestige and fortune, rather than to 
excite a revolt against his authority by enforcing an abandonment 
of the impeding spoils. 

In their camps the different tribes were suspicious of each 
other, and when they left their camps to join battle, their hearts 
were with their treasures rather than in their right hands. They 
had been spoiled by victory and rendered torpid by captured 
treasures, while Charles was already reviewing the arriving de- 
tachments of that powerful army which was to arrest their pro- 
gress and hurl them back upon the Pyrenees in hopeless disorder. 
As these forces approached the spot marked out by nature, there 
were frequent skirmishes between the rallying detachments, which 
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gave token of the coming conflict, that was soon to be ranked in 
history as among ‘‘the decisive battles of the world ;’! a 
battle in which the Franks were fighting for their homes and 
their faith, and the Arabs for new possessions and bold ad- 
venture.” 


X.—THE GREAT BATTLE BETWEEN TOURS AND POITIERS, 


To the student of history, and especially to the military stu- 
dent, the province of Touraine is classic ground ; the romance 
which centers there extends to the circumjacent provinces of Or- 
leannois, Anjou and Poitou. Within that territory have been en- 
acted many of the most interesting and tragic scenes in the won- 
derful melodrama of French history: the assassination of the 
Guises at Blois; the coward cruelties of Louis XI. at Plessis; the 
great deeds of Joan of Arc, conceived at Chinon and displayed 
at Orleans; the burial in his last resting-place of Richard Cceur 
de Lion, at Fontevrault ; the skill and valor of the Black Prince 
with his English and Gascons at Poitiers. But no drama of 
them all surpasses in interest and importance that earlier conflict 
between the Arab and the Frank, which I shall now attempt to 
describe. 

The city of Tours starids on the southern bank of the Loire, at 
its junction with the Cher. The country lying between it and 
Poitiers, is checkered by rivulets, and was then dotted with forests. 
It rises and falls in gentle undulations, and the small streams 
which water it and make it fertile—the Cher, the Creuse, the 
Indre, the Vienne, and the Claine—offer no impediment to the 
movements of armies. Thusit happens that this champaign coun- 





1 Creary’s volume with that title, 

2 Les Arabes étaient alors dans cet état social encore mal assis, et dans 
cette jeunesse passionée, ou les aventures hardies, excitent et attirent les 
peuples plus que leurs echécs ne les découragent. Guisot—Histotre de France. 
I. 174. 

8The battle in 1356 which the English call Poitiers, is called by the French 
Manpertuis. It was fought at the latter place, five miles east of Poitiers. It has 
been usual to call the battle after the nearest town of importance; thus the 
present battle is called by the Arabs, that of Tours, and by the French, vari- 
ously, Tours and Poitiers. 
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try has been so often selected by armed hosts seeking the ordeal 
of battle. 


As ta the exact and limited terrain upon which the great fight 
took place, I suppose it can never be known. From Condé we 
should gather! that it was on the banks of the Vienne, about five 
leagues south of Tours, but there is no record in French annals 
that bones or other relics have ever been found, nor have the re- 
mains of any entrenchments like those which mark even earlier 
fields been discovered. 


The Moslem host was so large that their divisions were doubtless 
encamped until the first day of battle in different places, on the 
banks of the small streams, for convenience of space and water, and, 
in the absence of authority, I venture the opinion that the great 
battle was begun along the banks of the Cher, and that it moved 
forward on the part of the Franks during the protracted conflict, 
so that when it was ended, the Moslems had been thrust back to 
the Vienne. The first reason is that most Arabian writers call it 
the battle of Tours ; and the second, that Charles Martel must 
have felt, whatever his confidence in his troops, a proper solicitude 
for guarding the natural entrenchments of the Loire and protect- 
ing Tours. It was the boast and the vow of Abdu-r-rahman that 
as he had pillaged and burnt the church of St. Hilaire at Poitiers, 
he would pillage and burn that of St. Martin, the preserver of 
Tours. Whatever he may have felt for the defense of Christen- 
dom, the first duty of Charles was the defense of St. Martin. 

The details of the battle must be left to the imagination of the 
student ; the annals do not supply them; but, properly curbed 
by the judgment, the imagination is often a safe and pleasant 
guide. 

The army of the Franks had been, in greater part, hastily col- 
lected, and of heterogeneous but powerful materials: From 
Neustria and Austrasia, from marsh and highland, from field and 
forest, men came flocking in at the sound of the summoning horn, 
some clad in complete steel, far more half naked, clothed in 





1« The battle was fought on the fields of Poitiers, and on the shores of one 
of the streams that fall into the Loire.”—I, ch. xxv. 
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skins ;! all inured to war and hardships, all stalwart northern men, 
anxious to fight and determined to do fierce battle against a hos- 
tile race and a false creed. Never had so just and holy a cause 
been presented to them. The least intelligent among them knew 
this, and they came thronging, some through Tours, but the 
greater part though Orleans, to the well-known field, and closing 
together, presented a solid wall of muscular manhood to the 
Moslem assault. 

The Arab chieftain had now collected his scattered detach- 
ments, and their encampment by tribes upon the undulating ter- 
rain, extending in long array, resembled at a distance a large city.” 

It was full of booty, and each quarter had its special guard, be- 
cause of their suspicions of each other. Many of the Moslem 
soldiers had lost their enthusiasm for the conquest, and would have 
been glad to return with their spoils. But the eventful day had 
arrived, and a terrible battle was inevitable? Issuing from their 
camps at the command of the ameer, the swarm of troops which 
came into line in front, seemed to the Christian host innumerable. 
Their army was composed in great part of cavalry, and this had 
been its chief power—rapid attack and ready retreat, pouncing sud- 
denly on unprotected points, making murderous assaults and 
seeming to be in all places at once.® 


When they were formed in battle array, a select party, easily 
depicted to the fancy, with their brown faces, white turbans and bur- 
mous, or light sayas, mounted upon caracoling horses, astonished 
the Frankish soldiers as they galloped along the front to survey the 
line of battle now opposed to them. Great, too, was their own 
amazement: they had seen no such enemy in Spain. Here were 
northern giants, clothed in leather or steel, protected by bucklers, 
mounted on colossal horses, and armed with swords of great length 
and ponderous battle-axes. They saw at once that the contest was 





1 «Les plus impraticables marécages de la mer du nord, les plus sauvages 
profondeurs de Ja forét noire, vomirent des flots de combattants 4 demi-nus qui 
se precipitarent vers la Loire 4 la suite des lourds escadrons Austrasiens, tout 
charges de fer.’"—H. Martin, II. 202. 

2 Qui ressemblaient de loin & une grande cité,—Jdzd. 205. 

3 Condé, I. ch xxv, 
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to be between weight and strength on the one hand, and dexterity 
and dash on the other.? 

The generally received account is that the battle lasted seven 
days ; this appears to be the stereotyped period for the battles of 
that day. I content myself with thinking that the early days 
were spent in manceuvering and skirmishing. The field 
was extended and the forces unusually large. There were 
probably partial conflicts which were not intended to culminate 
at once in a general battle. After each day’s skirmishing the ar 
mies seem to have retired to their encampments. 

But at last everything was in readiness for the crisis. On the 
morning of the seventh day, at dawn, the Moslem host issued from 
its encampment, and formed in ranks and columns, with purpose to 
end the conflict. In all the dusky squadrons Allah was invoked in 
prayer, and the fight begun with a cloud of arrows from the 
Moorish archers, under cover of which the flower of their cavalry 
swept like a hurricane upon the Frankishline. The field echoed 
to their favorite battle-cry A//ah acbar, ‘‘ God is victorious;’’ but 
the wall of steel remained unbroken and scattered them back like 
spray. Isidor de Béja says that he heard from the lips of a com- 
panion of the ameer, in Arabian metaphor, that the Franks were 
chained or frozen together—g/acialiter manent adstrictt. The 
Moslemah were amazed, if not confounded, by the tall stature, 
strong arms and menacing immobility of the enemy. 


Again and again they rallied, re-formed their ranks and 
charged more furiously than before, but with no better result ; 
their light, if skillful, attacks were received by these gigantic 
horsemen, mounted on those Flemish or Norman horses which 
yet astonish the traveler in northern France and Belgium; the 
long two-edged swords caught them with terrible cut and thrust, 





1 Martin, II. 204. 

2Guizot says: “On était au mois de Septembre ou d’Octobre, 732: les 
deux armées passérent une semaine, l’une en face d’autre tantot renfermées 
dans leur camp, tantot se deployant sans s‘attaquer.—Histoire de France, J. 
178. 

3 Isidor Pacensis wrote twenty-two years after the battle, and his story must 
contain much truth, especially where, as in this instance, he quotes from an eye- 
witness. But parts of his work are in rhyme, or rather in assonances, and with 
the poetic form we may fear the poetic license. 
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cleaving to the saddle, or shearing the head, or passing a hand- 
breadth out through the body. 

The Arab-Moors had only thus far the prestige of the attacking 
party, but they might hope that even Northern proportions and 
Northern endurance would give way before such stormy and re- 
peated attacks; that the line might be broken by successive blows. 
Whatever may have been the chance, just then a rumor came 
spreading from rear to front, that Count Eudes, with a contin- 
gent of Gascons and Aquitanians was attacking.their camp, thus 
at once endangering their booty and their retreat. 

There was no panic, as the Franks had thus far only received, 
and not returned their assault; but with as jealous an eye to their 
darling treasures, as in order to guard their line of retreat, they 
left their ranks in large numbers, and returned rapidly to their 
camps. Thus the martial order was disturbed, and the line of 
battle suddenly depleted ; and soon the ameer found himself no 
longer on the offensive ; his attack was to have its rifoste. 

The opportune but unexpected moment for Charles Martel had 
now arrived ; he at once ordered a charge along his whole line. 
The disorganized troops of Abdu-r-rahmdn were overthrown, cut 
to pieces, or forced to flight ; the latter, and far the greater rem- 
nant, falling back upon their camp in panic and despair. 

As he had been foremost in the battle, so in this fatal moment 
the unfortunate ameer did all in his power to retrieve the fearful 
mistake; but nothing could stand against the heavy moving mass. 
He was killed with most of his body-guard, and their bodies were 
trampied under the iron hoofs of the Northern cavalry. 

In truth it was a fatal mistake. The attack of Eudes upon the 
camp had been easily repulsed by the camp-guards and the first 
Moorish squadrons which had gone to their succor. A little fore- 
cast would have saved them from this disaster at least. 

The sun had just set. With a prudence as commendable as his 
valor, Charles ordered the pursuit to cease, and awaited with con- 
fidence what the morning should disclose. He did not doubt 
that the enemy would still present a bold front, and that a fiercer 
battle was still to be joined. His troops rested on their arms 
and did nothing to disturb the Moslem repose. But they were in 
no condition for repose. They had received the coup de grace. 
The various tribes for a time turned their arms against each other ; 
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and only stopped their quarrel with the united determination to 
save themselves by rapid flight. 

With the earliest streaks of morning light, the Christian pickets 
moved cautiously forward, watching the first signs of motion in 
the Moslem army. The tents were still there, but unbroken still- 
ness reigned ; there was neither sight nor sound of living thing. 
At every moment Charles expected to see the re- invigorated army 
issue forth to repeat with desperate fury the charges of yesterday, 
He waited in vain ; at length, to solve the problem, he moved his 
troops cautiously forward over the plain,covered with ghastly corpses 
and ghastlier figures of fearfully wounded men. The scouts called 
out; the advancing troops shouted; a flight of arrows was sent 
into the camp; the nearest tents were entered, and were found 
empty. Then the truth broke upon the Franks that the Moslem 
army had absconded.* They had indeed been marching all night, 
intent upon saving themselves behind the walls of Narbonne ; they 
had abandoned tents, baggage and most of the treasures, and 
with horses and arms alone had betaken themselves to flight and 
were already far distant from the field. 

The number of their killed and wounded was enormous, but no 
veritable record has been left; we do not even know the force of 
their army before the battle. Cardonne says with commendable 
qualification : ‘* If we may believe the contemporary historians, 
three hundred and seventy-five thousand Arabs moistened with 
their blood the fields of Touraine.’’! | We may simply say that 

the contemporary historians are not to be believed. 

Michelet says, ‘‘ The imagination of the chroniclers of the 
period was excited by this solemn trial of prowess between the 
men of the north and those of the south.’’ Add to this, national 
vanity and ecclesiastical prejudice, the desire of the monkish 
historians to magnify the victory of the Christians, and this enor- 
mous number dwindles away to much more slender proportions. 
Without being able to cite authorities, since veracious authorities do 
not exist, I venture to doubt whether the whole army of Abdu-r- 
tahman was one hundred and fifty thousand strong before he lost 
aman in the battle. 

This exaggeration is the more absurd too, because the defeat 
was entire and ruinous without it. The Arabian historians say 





1 Hist»ire de I’ Afrique et de l’ Espagne, I. 127. 
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little about the battle. Condé, simply concedes the defeat, and 
Al-Makkari accosts and dismisses it in a portion of a paragraph: 
‘*In the month of Ramadhdn, of the year 114 (Oct., A. D. 732), 
his (Abdu-r-rahman’s) army was cut to pieces at a spot called 
Baldttu-sh-shohadd (the pavement of the martyrs), he himself 
being in the number of the slain. This disastrous battle is well 
known among the people of Andalus as the battle of Balitt,’’! To 
the victors belong the spoils—and the history:* the vanquished 
lose the former, and do not desire the latter. The statement is 
equally absurd that Charles Martel lost only fifteen hundred men. 

Leaving the field of conjecture, the grand fact remains: the 
problem had beensolved ; the trial of arms and purposes had been 
decided in a single day. The Moslem had boasted that he would 
conquer Gaul as he had conquered Spain ; that he would march 
from France to Italy; from Italy northward to Bohemia; from 
Bohemia through the valley of the Danube to Constantinople, and 
that Allah should be worshiped and Mohammed revered through- 
out the European world. I see nothing, in a careful study of the 
history, to lead me tothink it possible under any circumstances 
for him to have realized his boast. But the assertion had been 
made, and his purpose was defeated by Charles Martel at or near 
Tours. Much more might have been done by Charles in pursuing 
his success, but this was neither his plan nor wish. He was quite 
content to leave whatever of victory or peril remained to Count 
Eudes and his Aquitanians. He was far more concerned with the 
aspect of affairs in Germany, which were to him more formidable 
than the Saracen invasion.? Besides, the greed of gold which had 
ruined the Moslemah, at once infected the army of Charles. They 
found their pay in the Arab spoils, and soon dissolved into little 
bands, seeking their abiding places inthenorth. Charles intended 
to subject Aquitania and to drive out the Moors, but he rested 
from his purpose for the present, and it was carried out at a later 
day.4 

“LIT, 33. 

2 There is in most of the chronicles a singular confusion of this battle with 
that fought earlier at Toulouse, where As-Samah was killed. 

3 Michelet Histoire de France (Charles Martel), L II, ch. ii. 

4] think I rest upon the best authority in stating that the Moslems were not 
at once followed by Charles La Fuente; however, following the chronicle of 
Isidor, Pacensis says: ‘‘ Martell pone cerco & Narbona, pero los ismaelitas la 


defienden con valor, y le obligim 4 levantar el sitio con gran pérdida.”—His- 
toria de Espana, L11. 56. 
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We cannot let the valiant Charles disappear from this humble 
record, as he must now do, without a word as to his curious for- 
tunes in history and legend. In poetry, the ringing stroke of his 
battle-ax was heard thirty miles away; in truth, it was so pon- 
derous and fatal that it gained him his surname. Hesaved Chris- 
tendom, whatever others might have done, and he is lauded in the 
chronicles as agreat deliverer; but his policy toward the Church, 
his rigor toward thé monks, and his pillage of churches and mon- 
asteries in the dominion of Eudes, in order to supply his armies, 
were, in the eyes of the ecclesiastics, deadlysins, and one of them, 
ina vision, saw the greatest hero of Christendom enduring his 
punishment in eternal flames.1 As an individual he was great and 
gifted, but he is besides an exponential man, the leader of a race, 
the center of a new dynasty, the builder of a throne upon which 
his greater grandson was to sit, and above all, as far as this history 
is concerned, the champion of Christendom against the temerity 
of Islam. 

We need not follow the fortunes of the Moorish invaders here. 
Narbonne remained their stronghold until 755, when it was re- 
covered by Peppin le Bref; thirty-seven years afterward it was 
assaulted and pillaged by the Spanish Arabs, and the captives 
taken were carried to Cordovato build that wonderful mosque 
which still delights the eye and heart of the contemplative travel- 
ler;” but they were soon driven beyond the Pyrenees, and never 
forgot or recovered from the terrible lesson they had received 
in Touraine. 

The story might stop here; it is complete; the statistics are 
simple and few ; its philosophy is in the main manifest, but there 
remains a question which must be considered, and yet upon 
which I express my opinion with unfeigned diffidence, especially 
as my studies lead me to doubt the judgment of most of the mod- 
ern historians. It may be stated thus: 

Gibbon, in speaking of this battle, says: ‘‘ A victorious line of 
march had been prolonged above a thousand miles from the Rock 





1“On the opening of his tomb,” says Gibbon (v. 189), quoting from the 
letter of a Gallic Synod, “ the spectators were affrighted with a smell of fire 
and the aspect of a horrid dragon.” But as this letter was addressed to Louis 
le Germanique, we may suppose the miracle was invented for a purpose, 

? The mosque was begun in 786. 
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of Gibraltar to the banks of the Loire; the repetition of an equal 
space would have carried the Saracens to the confines of Poland 
and the Highlands of Scotland; the Rhine is not more impassa- 
able than the Nile or Euphrates, and the Arabian fleet' might 
have sailed without a naval combat into the mouth of the Thames. 
Perhaps the interpretation of the Koran would now be taught in 
the schools of Oxford, and her pulpits might demonstrate to a 
circumcised people, the sanctity and truth of the revelation of 
Mohammed. From such calamities was Christendom delivered 
by the genius and fortune of one man.’”? 

The elegant wit and rhetorical point of this sentence are cer- 
tainly unsurpassed ; it attracts the eye, the ear and the fancy, 
but the hypothesis is not based upon reason or philosophy. 
However, I reserve what I have to say concerning it for a sum- 
mary at the close, merely remarking at this point that Gibbon’s 
opinion has been generally accepted by later historians. 

Sir Edward Creasy, who collates these opinions in his sketch of 
the battle of Tours,* says:.‘* The great victory won by Charles 
Martel . . . rescued Christendom from Islam, preserved the 
relics of ancient and the germs of modern civilization, and re-es- 
tablished the old superiority of the Indo-European over the 
Semitic family of mankind.” 

Schlegel, in his philosophy of history, declares that ‘‘ the arm 
of Charles Martel delivered the Christian nations of the west from 
the deadly grasp of all-destroying Islam.’’ 

Dr. Arnold considers this victory as ‘‘among the signal de- 
liverances which for centuries have affected the happiness of 
mankind.”’ 

The opinion of Henri Martin is expressed with so much rhet- 
orical elegance and strength that I will notspoil it by translation : 
‘* Ce fut un des moments les plus solennels des fastes du genre 
humain. L’islamisme se trouvait en face du dernier boulevard de 
la chretienté: Aprés les Wisigoths, les Gallo-Wascons; aprés 
les Gallo-Wascons, les Franks; apres les Franks, plus rien! 
ce n’étaient pas les Anglo-Saxons, isolés au fond de leur-isle ; 





1 The Arabian fleet is a rhetorical fancy. 
2 Dec. & Fall., ch. lii. 
3“ The fifteen decisive battles of the world.” 
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ce n’étaient pas les Langobards, faibles dominateurs de l’Italie 
epuisée ; ce n’étaient pas mémz2 les Greco-Romains de |’ empire 
d’Orient qui pouvaient sauver |’ Europe! Constantinople avait 
assez de peine Ase sauver elle-méme. Le chroniqueur contem- 
porain, Isidor de Béja ne s’y trompe pas. II appelle 1l’armée 
Franke l’armée des Européiens. Cette armée détruite la terre 
était a Mahomet !”’ 

Only Sismondi and Michelet are disposed to question this judg- 
ment, The latter is inclined to belittle the grand battle. He speaks 
of the Arabs as a set of ‘‘ brigands whose astonishing celerity 
seemed to multiply them,’’! and regards the danger to the 
Franks far greater from the north than from the south. 

I might multiply the opinions of historians, but these are suffi- 
cient for my purpose. I shall now venture to give what seems to 
me to be the real answer to this question ; and I premise by say- 
ing that most of the historians have reversed an Oriental custom, 
and instead of seeking truth from original apologue, have labori- 
ously constructed a false apologue out of plain facts. 

I repeat that this was primarily no contest of creeds, at least on 
the part of Charles Martel; it was a contest for territorial posses- 
sion. The soil which Rome had conquered, reclaimed and aban- 
doned, was the true ground of contention. The northern man, in 
the form of Goth, Vandal, Alanand Burgundian, had come down 
upon it; the Franks had come, and from their hardy hive were 
stillcoming. The southern man, of Semitic race and sun-burnt 
face, had nowcome up to occupy the land. The fight was be- 
tween the northern barbarian and the southern fanatic; they met 
in mid career ; the former with a world of rude but stalwart fight- 
ing men behind him; the latter with a conquered peninsula in- 
deed, but only a handful of Moors. The causes which soon led 
to the independence of the Spanish khalifate, show clearly how 
little of power remained beyond it. The insurrection of the Ber- 
bers immediately afterwards shows how little the Spanish Ameer 
could depend upon Africa for troops. 

I now proceed to discuss the hypothesis of Gibbon, which has 
been accepted by so many other writers. 

The Arab-Moors had conquered and subjected in Spain a peo- 





1 Histoire de France, L, IIL., ch ii, 
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ple enervated by want of exercise, licentiousness and irreligion. 
Large and constant reinforcements, under the first enthusiasm, 
had kept open their communications and had constituted the pen- 
insula with its grand parapet of the Pyrenees a Saracenic citadel 
and a new base of operations. There was nothing behind them 
to alarm or endanger; but every day’s march into Gaul, beyond 
the great mountain range, changed their army into a movable 
column, more and more isolated from its base, exposed to failure 
of supplies and hostile attacks in flank and rear. 

The men of Gaul, Aquitanians and Franks, were of a different 
temper from that of the Spanish Goths ; they had been constantly 
engaged in war, and were quite as practiced in the military art 
as the Moslemah themselves. Such is a suggestion of the military 
argument against Gibbon’s hypothesis ; and I commend it confi- 
dently to the military student. 

Again, Charles Martel represented, as I have said, the mental 
and bodily vigor of the Franks. He was at the head of a new 
incursion of Germans into Gaul. His race had conquered the 
sluggish kings of the Merovingian dynasty ; and, in their flush of 
victory, they stood like a wall of granite against any southern 
invaders. Th2 uncorrupted, warlike Germain faced the Arab- 
Moor, who, however warlike, was not the physical equal of the 
Teuton. The Frank was a powerful man; his arms were pon- 
derous and crushing; his horses colossal. He was inured to 
winter rigors. In everything the disparity was too great, and the 
race that conquered Rome was by no means extinct at the North; 
the Franks were only a type of the new hordes which would have 
poured down to crush the lithe and active, but weaker sons of 
the South. This I present as the efhmic reason against Gibbon’s 
conjecture, and all history claims its cogency. Had the Saracens 
won the battle between Tours and Poitiers, all northern and cen- 
tral Europe would have united to destroy them, and northern and 
central Europe were far stronger in men and means than any the 
Arab-Moors could bring against them. 

Once more: While I concur in general in the maxim, cer- 
tainly valuable in war, that ‘“ Providence is on the side of the 
heavy battalions,’’ I must also recognize the truth so wonderfully 
manifested in history, that God will protect the holy religion He 
has given to man, and that in the end no weapon formed against 
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Christianity shall prosper. We have seen that the Christianity 
which the Moors subjected—even that they could not destroy— 
in Spain, was not worthy of the name. The faith of Gaul was 
comparatively a purer and more practical faith: it drew strength 
even from the alliance of Charles Martel with the Pope; it was 
a power inthe land. All the energies of the Church were exerted 
to resist the progress of Moslem infidelity. The coming of the 
Moors roused the champions of the Faith. The claims of the 
Koran gave new force to the doctrines of the Bible. The preten- 
sions of Islam seemed the very thing needed, nay, providentially 
presented, to unite all Europe in one form of religious worship 
and government ; these pretensions at once induced and consoli- 
dated a power more irresistible than force of arms, and which, 
indeed, subsidized arms to attain its purpose Such is the sheo/ogi- 
cal answer to Gibbon’s epigrammatic ‘‘ perhaps’’; an argument, 
the weight of which will vary according to the religious views of 
the student. 

And now, in conclusion, let us gather up the ravelled ends of 
this tissue. Gibbon speaks of the thousand miles already traversed 
by the Moors as an earnest of another thousand, which would 
have taken them to the confines of Poland and the highlands of 
Scotland. We do not for a moment allow that the Rhine, with 
its fierce and hardy riparian tribes, was ‘‘not more impassable 
than the Nile or Euphrates,’’ upon whose banks dwelt an unor- 
ganized Semitic people, who had been conquered again and again, 
and who found in the tenets of Mohammed a nobler faith and 
destiny than any yet foreshadowed tothem. The conquest of the 
East was easy because it was to the Eastern people a boon and a 
good. 

And so, too, when he speaks of interpreting the Koran in the 
schools of Oxford to a circumcised people, he seems to have for- 
gotten or ignored more than one fact. A perusal of the Koran, 
and a glance at its fortunes in history will show that it is an inter- 
tropical plant, which has never flourished, but as a sickly exotic, 
in temperate and northern climes. Circumcision, although en- 
joined upon the Israelites as a sacred rite, had long been practised 
in south-eastern lands on grounds of physiology and hygiene. It 
would be an abuse and a monstrosity in the climates of Christian 
Europe; and those who would see the sarcasm applied to the lo- 
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cality he names, will find in his autobiography that contemptuous 
opinion of Oxford, which, united to his scorn of Christianity, 
finds a malicious pleasure in subjecting both to the demonstration 
of ‘‘ the sanctity and truth of the revelation of Mohammed.”’ 

We turn to the sonorously uttered opinion of Henri Martin, 
and at the outset we find him unconsciously condemning Gibbon, 
for in asking who could stop the Arab-Moors, he says ‘‘ not the 
Anglo-Saxons, isolated in the depths of their island.’’ He evi- 
dently thinks that they would have taken no part in such a con- 
test. Of this we cannot be sure had the contest been possible ; 
the Arabian fleet, formed simply to convey troops in small bodies, 
to land and ravage and fly, had never that we know ventured, 
for even such purposes, beyond the Pillars of Hercules. Suppose 
that Gaul had been conquered, and that the Arabs had fitted out 
a squadron in Normandy, what would have been the result ? The 
English Saxons were in the flower of their strength ; continually 
engaged in war. Their ships were swarming upon their coasts ; 
as early as the fifth century they had made great improvement in 
ship-building and had such daring upon the sea, which they 
proudly called the whale’s path, the long snake’s leap and the 
swan’s bath, as would have scattered the fancied ‘‘ Arabian fleet’’ 
like the foam on the crest of the wave. 

To continue the reference to Martin: the Lombards, if ‘‘feeble 
dominators of exhausted Italy,’’ would have joined the Franks 
and Germans, and supported the Pope in such a crisis ; their own 
salvation would have depended upon it. 

I bring these conjectures, for they are but conjectures after all, 
to aclose. I have endeavored to maintain and demonstrate, that 
although Charles Martel did paralyze and drive away the Arab- 
Moors in the most formidable invasion they had ever made, the 
field of Touraine was not the ‘‘ last boulevard ’’ of Christendom ; 
that the material for conquest was lacking; that the concourse 
collected by Abdu-r-rahman for the invasion was the last levy ex 
masse that Spain and Africa could then afford ; that many myriads 
of Northern warriors could be gathered in a very short time to 
oppose them; that Christianity subsidized union and force to 
keep them back; that they would have frozen and starved, and 
been surrounded and caught in a vortex, of which many were in 
waiting to engulf them. 
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We have seen in later history that they have been nowhere able, 
except temporarily in Spain, and in Turkey, on the former seats of 
the Eastern empire, to establish their faith and power upon the 
domains of Christianity. We have, in Spain, observed the reasons 
for their abnormal successes ; and in Turkey, for a long time past, 
have been heard those retchings of weakness, which are the unmis- 
takable signs of decline and death. 

We do not accept in its fullness the Pan Slavic creed ; but there 
is little doubt that Russia, relieved from the trammeling treaty of 
1856, will yet occupy Constantinople, and plant the banner of the 
Cross where the waving Crescent—strange contradiction—now 
sheds so dim a light. Islam wounded Christendom atthe extremi- 
ties ; it could advance no farther. 


If I have done nothing more than open this historic ques- 
tion to a new and fair discussion, which certainly has much to do 
with the just estimate of the Arabian conquest, I have not di- 
gressed from my proper theme; and I shall be satisfied to leave 
the controversy to better scholars and abler pens. The last words 
of this paper shall be a quotation, without comment, from the 
charming history of Guizot, which, without expressing an extreme 
opinion,contains a thoughtful and interesting suggestion : 

‘* Most certainly neither the Franks nor the Arabs, neither 
Charles nor Abdu-r-rahman, fully understood as we do to-day, 
the gravity of the struggle in which they were about to engage ; 
it was the Struggle of the East and the West, of the South and 
the North, of Asia and Europe, of the Gospel and the Koran ; 
and we say mow, in considering all that has happened among the 
nations and in the ages, that the civilization of the world de- 
pended upon it. The generations which follow each other upon 
earth, do not see from so far and from such an elevation the 
chances and the consequences of their own actions. The Franks 
and the Arabs, chiefs and soldiers, did not look upon each other, 
twelve centuries ago, as called upon to decide near Poitiers, such 
a future problem ; but they had a vague instinct of the grandeur 
of the part they were playing, and they scrutinized each other 
with that serious curiosity which precedesa redoubtable encounter 
between valiant warriors.’’! Henry Coppée. 





1“ Histoire de France, racontée & mes petits-fils.’—I. 178. 
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‘*“YOUNG ABRAM CUPID.”’ 


N the May number of Zhe Catholic World is an Excursus on a 

line in Romeo and Juliet: ‘Young Abraham Cupid, he that 
shot so trim.’ The article would scarcely have required notice 
had not other journals called attention to it as giving an explana- 
tion of the word ‘ Abraham,’ as new as it is conclusive. 

We will give a brief statement of the case, and of what has been 
already written on this puzzling passage, and we can then judge 
how much the Excursus has added to our knowledge. 

In the first edition of Romeo and Juliet, published in 1597, the 
printer, or the short-hand writer who took down the speeches as 
they fell from the actors’ lips upon the stage, evidently supposed 
that the word ‘Abraham’ was a proper name, or a nick-name, and 
not an adjective qualifying Cupid, because the two words appear 
in the printed text, separated by a colon, thus: ‘ Young Aédra- 
ham: Cupid, hee that shot,’ etc. 

Two years later another edition was published by a rival firm 
with the announcement on the title-page that it is ‘newly cor- 
rected, augmented and amended,’ and so indubitable are the 
‘corrections’ and ‘augmentations’ that some of the highest 
Shakespearian authorities have professed their belief that this edi- 
tion was printed from Shakespeare’s own MS. No correction, 
however, if any were needed, was made in the punctuation of the 
phrase under discussion, and Aéraham remains a proper name. 
Ten years later a third edition, published by another firm, was 
issued, and again for the third time we have ‘‘ Young Adraham: 
Cupid, he that,’’ etc. A fourth edition followed soon after, and 
here for the first time we have ‘‘ Young Adraham Cupid’’ set free 
to play his pranks beyond his legitimate domain, among the 
luckless commentators. The colon has never been restored, and 
Abraham Cupid is to be found in the Four Folios, in Rowe, 
Pope, Theobald, Hanmer, Warburton, Johnson, Capell, and 
Johnson and Steevens’s first edition in 1773. 

‘There let him lay,’ as Byron says, while we go back to 1746, 
when the Rev. John Upton maintained that, as Shakespeare con- 
stantly delighted in making allusions (or, in modern phrase, hits) 
to well-known characters, this 4éraham or Abram was a misprint 
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for Adam, and this contained an allusion, well understood and 
appreciated by his audience, to Adam Bell, a very famous archer, 
whose unerring skill was proverbial, and whom Shakespeare men- 
tions by name in Much Ado About Nothing. As this suggestion 
of Upton’s supplied a certain degree of sense, where otherwise 
no sense was seen, it gradually crept into popular favor, until 
in 1778, Johnson and Steevens boldly changed the text into 
‘Young Adam Cupid.’ And this ‘young Adam’ became as 
firmly lodged in Shakespeare’s text asthe ‘old Adam’ is in human 
nature, until more than thirty years ago, when Knight maintained 
that the older text is right, and that ‘Abraham Cupid’ is the 
cheat, the Abraham-man of the old statutes. And Staunton and 
Halliwell have followed Knight and the Folios. 

So much for these two interpretations: Adam Beil and the 
Abraham-man. There is yet a third. 

A hundred and thirty years ago Theobald (name ever dear to 
Shakesperian students), in a note on the line, says, ‘Though I 
have not disturbed the text, I conceive there may be an error in 
the word Adraham. I have no idea why Cupid should have this 
pranomen. I have suspected that the poet wrote, ‘ Young auborn 
Cupid,’ i.e., brown hair d, because in several other passages where 
auborn should be wrote, it is printed 44raham in the old books.”’ 

In 1793 Steevens, following out the suggestion started by Theo- 
bald, showed by citations from Middleton’s Blurt, Master Con- 
stable, and from Soliman and Perseda, that, whether or not Aéram 
be a misprint for Audurn, it unquestionably indicated a cer- 
tain color, and a color, moreover, which seemed to be applicable 
only to the hair and beard, just as nowadays we use carroty. 

Here then we have a justification of the use, as an adjective, of 
the word Abraham before Cupid, and the question as to what color 
is indicated by Abraham or Abram might remain open, did we 
not have a noteworthy instance from the very Folios of Shake- 
speare himself that this color is interchangeable with audurn, 
whatsoever color that may be. Had Theobald known of the 
instance that we are now about to cite, his conjecture would have 
been so strongly supported that we doubt not the reading, ‘ young 
auburn Cupid, would have maintained unquestioned its position in 
the text, certainly down to the days of Knight, if not to the pres- 
ent year of grace. The passage occurs in Coriolanus, the Second 
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Act, and Third Scene, and reads in the first three Folios, ‘‘ Our 
heads are some browne, some blacke, some Abram, some bald.’’ 
So far we get no clue to the color until we come to the Fourth 
Folio, and here, mark it well, the reading is, ‘‘ Our heads are 
some brown, some black, some AUBURN, some bald.’’ (Of course, 
the capitals are ours.) 

Might not the case rest here? Can any unprejudiced student 
require proof more conclusive that whatever color audurn was, it 
was interchangeable with Adram ? The full significance of this 
instance escaped the keen eyes of Mr. Dyce, when in 1853 he pub- 
lished his Few Votes, and advocated Theobald’s suggestion and 
sustained it with examples. Nor did Mr. Grant White notice its full 
force when his edition was published in 1861, or assuredly that ex- 
cellent editor would have jumped ata corroboration of the emen- 
strong as this. Hereafdation so ter no one can say that the line in 
Romeo and Juliet istortured if it read. ‘Young auburn Cupid.’ 
Whether ‘ Young Abram Cupid’ be not by much the better reading 
isdoubtful. On this point we reserve our opinion. Here we are 
merely summing up evidence. 

What was the actual tint of Adram or auburn in Shakespeare’s 
day is another and really a more difficult question, as well asa 
less important one. Few things are more difficult to translate or 
transmit in language than the shades of colors. We all know that 
the same robe is called in the New Testament, in one Gospel, 
‘scarlet,’ and in another, ‘ purple.’ We cannot, therefore, with 
reference to audurn,expect to arrive at any conclusion so sure 
that another student might not honestly differ from us. An 
instance cited by Mr. Halliwell (Phillipps) deserves great weight 
from the fact that the very purpose of the passage is to discriminate 
between different shades of color, and also because it is from 
a work which appeared only four years after Shakespeare’s death, 
and its terms may be supposed to adhere very closely in meaning 
to those used by Shakespeare. It is from Melton’s Astrologaster, 
in 1620, and is as follows: ‘ By the eleventh house you can judge 
of what haire he shall be of, of a browne or Abraham color, as the 
English ; of a yellow, as the Dane.’ The color, however, here 
defined, is not apparently the same as that referred to in Corio- 
lanus, as cited above, In the latter the colors drown and Abram 
are presumably different. 
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Perhaps greater weight is due to Baret’s A/vearie of 1580, cited 
by Grant White, where ght audurn is translated by the Latin suéd- 
flavus, and this accords moreover, with the definition in Thomas’s 
Italian Grammar of ‘1587, cited by Dyce: ‘ Biondo, the aberne 
color, that is betweene white and yelow.”’ 

But the tint is evidently very fugitive, or vague. In Drayton’s 
Moone Calf, 1627, cited by Grant White, we find, ‘her black, 
browne, audurne, or her yellow hair. Again it shifts in the 
Optick Glasse of Humours, 1630 (also cited by Grant White), 
‘Their head is commonly aéram or amber coloured: so their 
beards.’ Those passages only are germane to the present point, 
which attempt to designate the shade of color, not those which 
prove that 447am designated simply color. But, as we have said, 
this color Adraham, Abram, auburn, has not been indisputably 
determined, and probably never can be. 

Such is the state of the discussion as it stands at this hour, and 
has done any day these many years past. Now let us examine the 
Excursus in Zhe Catholic World and see what the new light is which 
eminent journals proclaim that it has thrown upon the subject. 

The first thing that occurs to us on reading the Excursus is the 
very limited knowledge apparently possessed by the writer of what 
has been accomplished in Shakesperian criticism. Singer’s edition, 
whose chief aim was to make a popular digest of the Variorum of 
1821, is apparently held to be the first to adopt Upton’s conjecture 
of ‘Adam Cupid.’ Theobald’s conjecture is attributed to Dyce, 
and Grant White’s remarks are taken from his ‘ Shakespeare’s 
Scholar’ of 1854, while his edition of Shakespeare, half a dozen 
years later, with much fuller notes on this very passage, is not 
alluded to. No allusion is made to Halliwell. 

This is not a favorable impression to make at the outset. But, 
perhaps, the fairest way to treat the new critic is to cite his con- 
clusions in his own words, ‘conclusions’ which he claims are 
‘fairly deducible’ ‘from the premises’ which, (by an éanuendo, in 
legal slang,) we are to suppose are the results of his own learning 
and research. 

‘1. That in the time of Shakespeare the word Abraham was 
‘sometimes employed as a cant term expressive of a certain color.’ 

This ‘conclusion,’ as we have seen, is none of the new critic’s, 
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It was proved by Steevens long before the critic was born, and 
is nearly as old as these United States. 

‘2. That, since the name ‘‘Abraham’s balm’’ was used for a 
‘certain shrub or bush, otherwise called the hemp-tree, the 
‘color in question was probably that of dressed hemp or flax, which 
‘nearly resembled each other in hue ; the word tow being still ap- 
‘ plied to the coarse filament of both.’ 

To understand this, we must examine the premises from which 
it is drawn. To reach it, the critic has entirely discarded all 
evidence drawn from Shakespeare or his contemporaries, and has 
had recourse to a Latin dictionary printed nearly a hundred 
years after Shakespeare wrote Romeo and Juliet. To justify him 
in going to so remote an authority, there must be attendant 
circumstances of excellent pertinence. The passage from the 
Latin dictionary of 1693, which is the foundation of the critic’s 
whole argument, is as follows (we quote the words of the 
critic): ‘ The word zitex is thus translated in it: ‘‘A kind of 
‘withy or willow, commonly called agnus castus, in English, park- 
‘leaves, Abraham's balm, chaste or hemp tree.’ 

Now, we do not hesitate to say that any one who should, from 
this definition, undertake to prove that these plants or shrubs 
were all of them one and the same, would be treated with as much 
contempt as it would be befitting in a gentlemanly botanist to 
manifest. In the first place, the shrub ztex is nota willow. In 
the second place, vitex is not park-leaves. In the third place, 
Abraham's baim is not 2 willow. In the fourth place, Abraham's 
balm is not park-leaves ; and, lastly, the wz//ow is not a hemp-iree 
Where botany is so utterly at fault, a philologist would not for an 
instant tolerate the use of such adefinition in proof of any theory 
which rests it appeal on the synohymous use of the botanical terms. 
This definition is simply one of countless others, with which all 
scholars are familiar who use Cotgrave, Baret, Minsheu, or ‘honest 
John Florio.’ In departments, with which they were unacquainted, 
the old dictionary-makers often set down a heterogeneous jumble 
of definitions. Gerard’s Herbal of 1597 is the best, perhaps the 
only, authority (Parkinson is to a large extent a reprint of Gerard) 
whereby to determine the identity of plants in Shakespeare’s day, 
and we have looked in vain for any authority there which per- 
mits us to suppose that the agnus castus was then called Aéra- 
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ham's balm, although Gerard is careful to give all the common 
names of plants. 

But, for the sake of argument, let us set botany aside, and, granting 
that the definition of wifex as given in the old Latin dictionary 
is sufficiently correct, is the new critic’s case any better? In the 
same sentence occur the words Adraham and hemp, and from this 
fact the critic deduces the conclusion that the Abraham color was 
that of dressed fax / Can inconsequence farther go? What is to 
be done with the poor, neglected park-leaves? They, too, occur 
in the same sentence. Would not parallel reasoning lead the 
new critic to conclude that the good old Boston name of Parker 
meant fow-head? Where is the proven connection between 
Abraham's balm and the Abraham-man of the statutes or the 4dra- 
ham color? Has Abraham’s balm any reference at all to the 
‘sturdy beggars’? Is it not rather a reference to the Hebrew 
patriarch himself, in a vague popular way connecting his long 
lack of offspring with the supposed effect of the seeds of the 
agnus castus? By what logical legerdemain are we to be made 
to believe that Abraham’s da/m means Abraham's color? Is there 
no step between hemp-tree and flax? The simple truth is, and a 
critic who sits in judgment on his predecessors should endeavor to 
make himself acquainted with all the facts of the case, that the 
‘hemp-tree’ is not hemp, and never was used for hemp. It is 
merely so called because its leaves resemble hemp. All, therefore, 
that the writer of the Excursus says about hemp-wigs and flaxen- 
wigs is wholly beside the mark. Hemp-wigs there may have been 
half a century after Shakespeare’s days, but they were not made 
from Abraham’s balm. 


We shall not dwell on the impropriety of introducing into a 
discussion on the meaning of a word in Shakespeare any con- 
clusion drawn from the manufacture of wigs. We shall merely 
give the train of reasoning on this point by the writer of the 
Excursus, and we shall try in sadness to give it fairly: Abra- 
ham’s balm is the hemp-tree; the hemp-tree is the same as hemp ; 
hemp is manufactured into tow; the Abraham color may there- 
fore be the color of tow; flax and hemp are almost equivalent 
terms, therefore the Abraham color may also mean flax color; 
flax was used in making wigs, hence Abraham ‘in Shakespeare’s 
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time meant precisely the same as flaxen, with perhaps a slightly 
humorous allusion.’ [!! ] 

The third conclusion in the Excursus is one against which little 
objection can be urged ; it may, or it may not, be correct, it has 
nothing to do with a discussion of the line in Romeo and Juliet. 
It states ‘that the color attributed to ‘‘flaxen locks,’’ so cele- 
‘brated through the whole range of English poetry, is, in fact, that 
‘light and fair, that is, blonde, color of the hair assigned to 
‘ Cupid.’ 

The fourth conclusion deduced by the writer of the Excursus is 
‘that ‘‘young Abraham Cupid,’’ therefore, means nothing else 
‘ than flaxen-haired or fair-haired Cupid.’ 


The fallacy of the logic in reaching this conclusion we believe 
we have satisfactorily shown. But even granting that this is a 
possible meaning of Abraham, canit apply tothe line in Romeo and 
Juliet? Mercutio begs Romeo to ‘speak to my gossip Venus one 
fair word, one ick-name for her purblind son and heir.’ How 
much of a mick-name is flaxen-haired or fair-haired? ‘The critic 
forgot that he had found fault (and properly) with g@udurn on this 
very ground. If he stand by this conclusion, the Excursus dwin- 
dles to this: he thinks Abraham means /fair-haired while Theo- 
bald, Dyce and White, think it means ye//owish or auburn-haired. 

But we ‘’gin to be aweary of the sun’ and sigh for the good 
old days of Gifford. And yet, afterall, such verbal discussions as 
we have in the Excursus tend to good, if they are urged with 
knowledge and not pressed too blindly. Against one thing, 
however, we protest, because it makes us ridiculous in the eyes of 
scholars in England and Germany, and that is, that respectable 
journals, like Zhe Nation, in New York, and Zhe Post in Boston, 
with apparently much less knowledge of the subject than the writer 
of the Excursus, should proclaim to the Shakespearian world that 
it has been reserved for American scholarship, to solve difficulties 
that have hitherto baffled all research, more especially in cases like 
the present, where it happens that both the writer of the Excursus 
and his eulogizers in the journals (as Carlyle says of the Utilitari- 
ans), believe themselves in the van because they are so far in the 
rear, unaware that the main body had passed long before. 

Our own belief is that Mercutio said ‘young Abram Cupid,’ 
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and that he meant ‘that young auburn-haired beggar, Cupid.’ 
Mercutio’s fancy was light enough to bestride the gossamer that 
idles in the wanton summer air, and the word Abram, as a color 
applied to hair, was caught from the very words just uttered ; ‘Venus’ 
son and heir’ (pronouned like Aa’r in Shakespeare’s day, and not 
the only pun Mercutio makes on the word), and it in turn in its 
cant sense, suggested the ‘ deggr maid’ in the line that follows. 











THE CHILDHOOD AND YOUTH OF LUTHER. 


FIFTH PAPER. 

T is only fair to recollect, in reading Luther’s censures of her, 
that the Church of the Middle Ages had to do wonders with 
very slight means at her command. These Saxons and Thurin- 
gians had been converted wholesale, by sword and baptism, to the 
Christian faith, which more than any other depends for its vital- 
ity upon the real convictions of those who profess it.. Such a 
process of Christianization, standing in strong contrast to the 
timid missionary methods of our own day—when men fish with a 
line, instead of ‘‘ letting down the net’’—really did accomplish 
wonders for the converted nations, but there was a limit to those 
wonders. For centuries the old superstitions held their place 
side by side with the new faith; no doubt the old pagan priest- 
hood was secretly perpetuated by a Satanic ‘‘ succession,’’ as is 
the case among the Christianized negroes of our own country. As 
late as the thirteenth century conversions from paganism are record- 
ed in the neighborhood of Eisleben. Not until the second half 
of the fifteenth century did the Christian sentiment in the district 
become strong enough to secure the erection of decent and com- 
modious churches, to take the place of the mean and inconvenient 
chapels first erected for Christian worship. A funeral discourse, 
pronounced by Coelius upon Dr. Luther, says that not long before 
his days ‘‘ the Willow Stock’’ and ‘‘ the Good Lubben’”’ were still 
invoked among the Mansfelders, and the Bishop of Halberstadt, in 
whose see the countship lay, was denouncing, in 1462, the abomi- 
nation of the worship of ‘‘ the good Lutzen’’—possibly the same 
idol. Luther himself was cognizant of another such case, but 

seems to have misapprehended totally its significance : 
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The devil hath at times befooled and beplagued the people 
in many ways Two miles or thereabout from H[alle ?] there 
used to be agreat concourse of pilgrims to the golden Lupa [ giidden 
Lupé ; query—the good Lubben, guten Lubben ?] who had never 
been canonized, and had never been set up by the Pope, or at his 
command by the bishops, and was called ‘‘blessed,’’ but not 
‘*saint’’ [selig, aber nicht hetlig|. Afterward it came out that 
a sacristan had buried his dog, that was named ‘‘ Lupa’’ at that 
spot.? 

Especially among the miners of the Hartz, ‘‘survivals’’ of the 
old heathen creed, in the form of popular superstition, were nu- 
merous and of potent influence. Everything in their dangerous 
and gloomy occupation tended to cherish such misbeliefs, and to 
lead them to fill the dark underground spaces with mischievous and 
half-malicious beings, the denizens of a somber fairy-land. 
Luther is only interpreting their beliefs into his own phraseology, 
when he says: 

In the mines the devil plagueth and misleadeth the people, 
maketh a glamour and confusion before their very eyes, as though 
they saw great store of ore and pure silver where all the while is 
nothing. For if he can bewitch and befool the people on upper 
earth, under the sun by clear daylight, so that they regard and 
hold a thing for other than it is, much more can he do it in the 
mines, where the people are right often misled. 

I know that I have no luck in mining; every one else 
must suffer loss on my account. For Satan begrudgeth me this 
gift of God. Therewith I am well content.” 

Some things in the old Paganism had, indeed, been preserved 
in the Church of set purpose. 


Many of the old pagan ways and usages had been—as Baronius 
admits—christened and adopted into the Church’s life. Whatever 
did not seem irredeemably bad in its influence was not destroyed 
by the first missionaries ; they rather connected it with some fact 
or doctrine of Christianity, and trusted to the power of the new 
association to redeem it from evil. Thus the Yuletide of the 
pagans became Christmas, and the Beltaine Feast, Lady Day. 
Luther was well aware of this :— 


The adorning, the fair array, and the vestments that are used 
with other ceremonies in the mass in Popedom, are partly bor- 
rowed of the heathens. For as the priests saw that the people 
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were drawn to market-place and play-house by public shows, 
and took delight therein, and that withal the churches were left 
void and bare, they were moved and occasioned to set up and 
establish such shows and puppet-plays in the church, therewith to 
move and entice the children and the unlearned folk to go to 
church the more gladly, that they sawthere such puppet’s play and 
foolery. But behold what a child’s play and pomp they have on 
Easter eve. That is well pleasing to any one, and were in part a 
fine thing, were not superstition tacked on to it." 

Dost thou ask, whence come such fashions in the worship of 
God? Then will they, the Papists, tell thee that it was an old 
pagan use that people ran about the cities and hamlets with burn- 
ing candles on the first day of February [Candlemas], and that 
did Pope Sergius alter, and made it into atrue worship of God.” 

Luther was very decidedly friendly to all these ways of teaching 
the children and the unlearned, provided it were done ina simple 
and natural, not in a fantastic way, and were wholly freed from 
superstition. He had felt for himself what a hold it took upon 
young minds :— 


It is enjoined upon all men to advance and spread the word of 
God, in whatsoever way it can be done, not only with the voice, 
but by writing, pictures, sculptures, psalms, songs and musical in- 
struments . . . . . Moses (Deut. vi. 8) would have the 
word of God thought upon and kept before men’s eyes, and in 
what way can this be done more fittingly and clearly than by 
such acting, if it be grave and kept within due bounds and be not 
buffoonish, as it used to be in Popedom. For such spectacles 
reach the common people through their eyes, and ofttimes move 
them more than the public preaching of the word. To my knowl- 
edge, in Lower Germany, where the public profession of the 
Gospel is forbidden, many have been converted through plays 
concerning the Law and the Gospel, and have embraced the purer 
doctrine. Since, therefore, such plays are set up with a good pur- 
pose and from zeal for spreading the truth, if they be, I say, grave 
and kept within bounds, they are by no means to be condemned.? 

The grotesque Teutonic conception of Satan was of course 
that to which Luther was accustomed in his earlier years. It was 
in later life that that was replaced by the New Testament concep- 
tion of the enemy of all good, “the antithesis of the Decalogue ’’ 
as Luther himself finely expresses it, though never to the entire 





1 Tischreden xxxv. 37. 


* House-Postil (Dieterich) : Sermon on Luke, xxiv. 31-43. 
3 De Wette v. 533-4 
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effacement of the conception received in childhood. This Teu- 
tonic Satan was a creature not absolutely vile, but possessing 
some of the innocent traits of human nature, a great practical 
joker, withal, and fond of thrusting in his cloven foot where he 
had no business. He was said to linger about the churches and 
to avail himself very eagerly of a chance opportunity to mimic 
divine service. As many of the sites chosen for Christian 
churches were previously occupied by heathen temples, this pop- 
ular belief is not incapable of an explanation. Luther tells us 
with no expression of his disbelief: 


Ihave heard a story in my youth how once upon a time the 
preacher suddenly fell sick, just as he had to preach, and there 
came to him one who offered to preach for him, and hastily toss- 
ed over the leaves in the book and madea sermon; and he 
preached so finely and so earnestly that the whole church must 
fallto weeping. At the end he said, ‘‘ Would ye know who I am. 
Iam the devil, and to this end have I preached to you thus 
earnestly, that I may be able to reproach you the harder and the 
more justly at the day of judgment, and to your greater damna- 
tion, if ye keep to it not.’”! 

When I was a young lad, some one told this story: When 
Satan could not sunder two married people that lived with each 
other in great unity, then he accomplished and brought it about 
through an old wife Thereafter the devil came and reached 
the old wife a pair of shoes on along pole. Then she asked: 
‘* Why did he not come nigh her?’’ He answered, ‘‘ You are 
worse than I, for what I could not bring about among these mar- 
ried people, that have you accomplished.’ 

As might be expected, the Satan that troubled Luther was a 
gloomy devil, an enemy of all sport and mirth, not, as many 
good people still think, their author and patron. His own view 
of God’s character drove him to this judgment of the great anti- 
thesis : 

All gloominess, plague and heaviness of spirit come of Satan. In 
such case of gloominess or sickness I conclude and hold it for cer- 
tain that it is the devil’s work and driving. For God troubleth 
not, even as He slayeth not, for He is the God of the living; 
therefore hath He sent His only begotten Son, that we through 
Him might have life; therefore did He suffer death, that He 
might become a lord of death. Therefore saith the Scripture, 
‘* Be of good cheer, be comforted,’’ and the like.® 


1 Answer to Charge of Uproar brought by Duke George, 1533. 
2 Tischreden xliii. 3 tro. 
3 Tischreden xxvi. 3 26. 
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The ordinary weapons of resistance were prayer for divine help 
and cheer, the recalling of comfortable passages of the Scriptures, 
and the like. But Luther thought it sometimes equally efficacious 
to mock and ridicule the Tormentor. 

Dr. Luther said: When he could not be quit of the devil by 
help of the Holy Scripture, and with earnest words, then had he 
often driven him away by biting words and laughable drollery. 
And when Satan would have tormented his conscience, then had 
he often said to him: Devil, I have also soiled my hose; have 
you reckoned that also and written it on your register with the 
rest of my sins? Jfem he had often said to Satan: ‘‘ Dear devil, 
if the blood of Christ, shed for my sins, be not enough, then I 
beseech you that you would pray to God for me.”’ 

When I am idle and have nothing to do, then the devil sneaks 
in to me, and before I can look about me, he has driven me till I 
am in a sweat.? 


Upon Satan, still more than on the Church, he laid the blame 
of those spiritual torments that perplexed his earlier years. 

All heaviness and gloominess cometh from the devil, for he 
is the lord that ‘‘ hath the power of death’’—especially when a 
aman is troubled and tormenteth himself, as though he had an 
ungracious God, then most surely is it the devil’s work and 
prompting. Therefore, when a sore thought ariseth in thy mind, 
as if God would not have mercy on thee, é¢em, as if he would 
leave thee to die in thy sins, and would damn thee, or that thou 
wilt give up the ghost for very anguish, then conclude at once 
that such thoughts are of the devil. Reason why—God troubleth 
no one, affrighteth not, slayeth not, but is a God of the living, 
hath even sent His only begotten Son into the world, to the end 
that he might comfort and cheer poor sinners, not to affright 
them.? 

Satan, Luther found, even in these early years, was especially 
hostile to music. The Opera Bouffe had not yet been invented 
to turn it over to his service, or at least its contemporary represen- 
tatives were known only in Italy. To our German the divine art 
was still divine—the witness, amid a world of jarring discords, to 
the eternal harmony of the spheres, and therefore no friend to the 
author of confusions and discords, rather God’s instrument to set 
men free from him. Like Saul, he felt that the evil spirit fled at 
the sound of the harp; like Elisha, he felt the Spirit of God come 
upon him to awaken his soul to prophetic insight, when the 
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sweet song and the resounding string rang consonant in his hear- 
ing. He tells his table companions : 


The devil is a gloomy spirit, and maketh people gloomy, there- 
fore can he not abide merriment. Thence comes it that he flieth 
the farthest he may from music ; stayeth not when one singeth, 
especially spiritual songs. Thus did David, with his harp, set Saul 
free from his temptation, wherewith the devil plagued him. 


Dr. Luther said that ‘* Music was a noble and divine endow- 
ment and gift, that was utterly at war with the devil, and one 
might therewith drive off many /entationes and cogitationes. For 
the devil can hardly abide music.! 


Music is one of the best of the arts. The notes quicken the 
text into life.........Some of our nobles and scrape-jacks—scharr- 
hansen—think they could have saved my most gracious lord 
3,000 guilders in music. On the other hand they would spend 
30,000 tonoend. Kings, princes and lords must cherish music, 
for it behooveth great potentates and rulers to uphold good free 
arts as well as laws; for private, common people have not the 
means to do that, however much they may delight in them and 
love them. Duke George of Hesse, and Duke Frederick of 
Saxony, kept singers and chantories ; the Duke of Bavaria, King 
Ferdinand and Kaiser Carl do so now. Therefore do we read in 
the Bible that devout kings sustained and rewarded men singers 
and women singers. 

Music is the best cordial for a man in trouble, wherewith his 
heart may be quieted, enlivened and refreshed again. Music I 
have always loved. He that is master in this art is of a good surt, 
and equal toanything. Music must needs be kept up in the schools. 
A school-master must be able to sing, else I make no account of 
him. The young folks should be continually exercised in this 
art, for it makes fine, clever people of them. 

Whoso despiseth music, as do the fanatics [the Anabaptists and 
their like], I am at odds with him. For music is a gift and en- 
dowment that comes of God, not of man. Therefore, doeth it 
drive away the devil, and maketh the people joyful; therewith 
are forgotten wrath, unchastity, pride and other vices. Next to 
theology, I give music the nearest place and the highest honor, 
and it is to be seen how David and all the saints put their devout 
thoughts into verse, rhyme and song, guéa pacis tempore regnat 
musica.*. 


Even in his earlier years our Luther had made proof of the 
power of this Divine art to “drive away thedevil.’’ But it would 
be a mistake to transfer to those earlier years his opinions and 
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convictions as to the personality and agency of Satan. If it bea 
superstition to believe the revelation of an enemy of all good, a 
revelation withheld in the Jewish scriptures, but made clearly in 
the Edomite book of Job, and in the Christian Gospels, then Lu- 
ther was, in this point, not less superstitious than his age, but 
more so; not less but more superstitious in his later years than in 
his youth. In proportion as all lesser objects of worship and in- 
vocation fell away, and left him face to face with God, in propor- 
tion as God came forward in his thoughts as the one object of all 
love and confidence, in like measure did he cease to fear and dread 
evil spirits, and come to a clearer and deeper conviction of @ 
spirit of evil, that stood in utter antithesis to God and all good- 
ness. He had that conviction more profoundly, perhaps, than 
any other man of his age. If on other points he accepted its 
beliefs as to the facts of evil agency without sufficient critical in- 
vestigation, if in this respect we may justly find fault with him, 
as with Hale, Baxter and Glanville, of the next century—yet we 
must acknowledge that on one point his position was that of the 
critic. In his view the belief of Satan’s existence and agency was 
the very path by which he was led out of the superstition that filled 
the world with half or wholly evil existences, and perpetuated the 
old pagan mythology upon Christian ground. He thus complains 
of the current belief in ghosts and apparitions as unworthy of 
Christians : 

We here see that among the Jewish people, and even by the 
Apostles themselves, it was held that by night, and at other times, 
spirits wander about, and are visible to men,.....But the Scrip- 
ture does not say this, and gives no example that there are such 
souls of dead men as are said to wander about and seek help, as 
we have hitherto, in our blindness, believed, being misled of the 
devil......Therefore, shall a man know that all such ghosts and 
visions that thus make themselves heard and seen, especially with 
rattling and racket, are not dead men, but certainly devils that 
are thus taking their sport, either to deceive the people with false 
pretenses and lies, or simply to plague and terrify them.! 

The superstition of changelings, that had come down from the 
times when the people were only in part converted to Christian- 
ity, and attempts were actually made by heathen parents to se- 
cure—as they supposed—the immortality of their offspring by their 
baptism, was very common in his time. He accepts the fact, sus. 

1 Church-Postil: Easterday Sermon 0. Luke xxiv. 36-47. 
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tained as it was by a multitude of stories, but refers it to Satanic 
agency. 


Changelings and goitards Satan lays in the place of the true 
children, sothat people are plagued thereby. Sundry maidens 
he carries off into the water, gets them with child, and keeps them 
by him, until they are delivered ; and, thereafter, lays these very 
children in the cradles, and takes out the true children and makes 
away with them. But such changelings, it is said, do not live 
over eighteen or nineteen years 

For Satan hath such power to exchange the children, 
and puts in a man’s cradle, in the stead of his own child, a devil, 
which never thrives, but just eats and sucks. This now happens 
often, that the children are changed to the lying-in women, and 
the devils lie in their place, and make themselves more nasty, and 
cry more, and devour more, than ten other children, so that the 
parents have no peace with the filthy creatures, and the mothers 
are sucked dry, and have no milk to pacify them withal.? 

Trouble enough, to be sure. But Satan, in Luther’s opinion, 
stooped to more petty annoyances, causing sleep-walking and 
night-mares : 

Satan carries people to and fro in their sleep, so that they do 
everything as when they were awake. And albeit there is there- 
with some defect or fault in the person, yet is it the devil’s work. 
In old times the Papists, as superstitious people, would say that 
such men could not have been rightly baptized, mayhap by a 
drunken parson.® 


Satan tormenteth and plagueth the people in all sorts of ways, 
so that he even so vexes and terrifies some in their sleep with 
dreadful dreams and visions, that the whole body is in a sweat 
from the great anguish of the mind. Beside he also carries some 
in their sleep out of their beds and their chambers, to high and 
perilous places, where a fall would be their death, but they are 
kept and defended by the service and protection of the good 
angels, who are around them.‘ 

Of course Luther’s theory of disease found a large place for 
Satanic agency, and here the Guspels seemed to point him to this 
explanation. His own experience had taught him many of those 
facts that belong to the ‘‘night side’’ of medicine, and to which 
the later students of the science are beginning to attach due im- 
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portance—especially the close connection of mental and spiritual 
health and disease with those of the body. It was but one step far- 
ther, and for him hardly an avoidable step, to find the tormenter 
of the body in the enemy of souls. He was led to use Jan- 
guage in regard to disease and its origin that would utterly scan- 
dalize those who look on it as a divinely ordained discipline for 
Christians and almost as the normal state of a godly man, but 
would as utterly delight those muscular Christians, who preach 
again in our days the old and cheerful Gospel—‘ Health is a 
Duty.’ But we cannot transfer these views to his earlier years. 
If they were superstitious, they were those that came to him in the 
course of that mental training which we are accustomed to regard 
as his growth in larger knowledge and deeper insight. They 
seemed to him necessary inferences from the great truths that God 
is the Lord and giverof life, and that ‘‘ he that hath the power of 
death’’ is the enemy of God and of man. We may regret that 
his fine poetic mind was not equally gifted withthe critical faculty 
that would have enabled him to search and sift what seemed to 
his contemporaries and himself sufficient proof of the truth of this 
and that case of actual Satanic interference. But we cannot sever 
his convictions on the subject from the noblest and strongest 
beliefs that he entertained on clearer topics—beliefs which exerted 
the noblest and strongest influence upon men of his own genera- 
tion. 

The belief in witchcraft was never stronger than in the period over 
which Luther’s earlier years extended. It might almost be said 
that the one point of contact with the invisible world that men 
really felt and realized in that time, was the belief that decrepit old 
women were in league with the enemy of souls and were mightily 
endowed by him with the power to injure*and destroy their 
neighbors. The superstition, which hardly existed in the middle 
ages, was brought to the perfection of a science in the times of 
the Renaissance. Sprenger in his Mad/eus Malificorum (1489) laid 
down its laws with great exactness, and specified the various 
methods of detection ; popes and emperors confirmed his con- 
clusions by bulls and rescripts, and it was almost fatal to a man 
to express the slightest doubt of the whole matter. Whole shoals 
of poor creatures were burnt along the Rhine and elsewhere, 
while Luther was at school. The Reformation did not deny or 
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reject the conclusions already reached on the subject, but it abated 
the mischief by turning men’s attention elsewhere, and awaken- 
ing faith in God. It is pleasant to find that although Luther 
never reconsidered his childhood’s faith in this point, and even 
avowed his readiness to help to burn the witches, yet he was 
never actually concerned in any prosecution of the sort. 

To such witches and wizards men should show no mercy ; I 
would help to burn them myself. As we read in the law that the 
priests were to cast the first stone at evil-doers.* 

Although every sin is a revolt from God and His work, where- 
by God is wronged and His wrath made to burn fiercely, yet may 
witchcraft be rightly named crimen lJaesae Majestatis Divinae, a 
rebellion and a fault full heinous, inasmuch as the offender wrongs 
in the highest degree the Divine Majesty. For as the Jurists make 
nice and artful distinctions, and speak of many sorts of rebellion 
and misdeeds against the high majesty, among the rest they reckon 
this, when one deserts his Lord on the field of battle, proves fault- 
less and gives himself over to the enemy ; and to this crime they 
all adjudge penalties of body and life. Even so, since witchcraft 
is a far more shameful and horrible sort of desertion, since such 
sinners desert from God to whom they are pledged and sworn, and 
give themselves over to the devil, who is God’s enemy, so may 
they be justly punished in body and life.” 

The superstition had come very close to him in those early 


years. His mother shared in it with all the energy of her 
nature. 


Dr. Martin Luther spake much of witchcraft and doubles and 
elves ; how his mother had been sorely plagued by a witch ; that 
she had to treat her in the most friendly and deferential way, and 
thus propitiate her good will. For she shot the children so that 
they cried themselves to death, and a preacher that rebuked her 
only in general terms, she bewitched to death; by: no medicine 
could he be helped, She had taken the earth whereon he walked 
and cast it into the water, and thereby bewitched him in such sort 
that without that earth he could not grow well again.* 

RoBERT ELLis THOMPSON. 
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THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS: 


This institution is the national organization of the architects 
not only of the United States, but also of the entire continent. 
It meets but once a year and then in different cities, when two or 
three days are occupied in the discussion of topics bearing on the 
fine art of architecture, and its cognate scientific subjects. We 
learn from these publications that this Institute has its central of- 
fice in New York city, being incorporated under the local laws of 
the State. It has now determined to apply to Congress for a 
national incorporation—not to give it any special powers, but to 
remove the idea that it is a local institution of New York. It 
simply asks for national recognition from the general government, 
and apart from the question whether Congress has any power in 
the premises, there could be no reason why its prayer should not 
be granted. 

The scheme of the Institute is that it is a society of architects, 
exercising local influence in the several larger cities of the Union 
through the medium of branch societies, or, as they are termed, 
‘‘ chapters ’’—these ‘‘ chapters’’ being in contradistinction, archi- 
tectural societies. ‘Thus the ‘‘chapter’’ here in Philadelphia is 
composed of not only architects, but amateurs and others interested 
in the art, who have an equal voice in its proceedings with the 
architects, while only the latter are members of the national soci- 
ety. Besides Philadelphia, these chapters have been formed in 
New York, Boston, Baltimore, Cincinnati and Chicago. This 
system of organization, originated by our American architects, 
has been copied by the French architects in their Société Centrale 
des Architectes, and certain features of it by the Royal Institute of 
British Architects also. In Germany there is a somewhat similar 
system, but differing in some of its details. 

The question frequently forces itself into notice in all countries, 
and especially in new ones liks ours, how far architects are to 
blame for the bad architecture, or no architecture, exhibited in 
the buildings erected. The architects, however perfect artists 





1 Proceedings of the American Institute of Architects, in Philadelphia, Nov. 
8th and gth, 1870; in Boston, Nov. 14th and 15th, 1871; in Cincinnati, Nov. 
12th and 13th, 1872, New York, D, Van Nostrand, 23 Murray street. 
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they may be, are only the servants of the public and can carry 
out only such designs as the public, as individuals, or as commit- 
tees of the non-architect public, sanction. Really good archi- 
tecture is a spirit, guiding firstly, the proportions of a building, 
and secondly, giving evidence of an artistic mind in the arrange- 
ment of the rude materials by, ofttimes, the almost as rude work- 
men. Architecture isa fine art, and in the adornment of a struc. 
ture its first care is to render it refined and noble. Consequently 
it follows that an architect, to be truly one, must be a man of ex- 
treme culture, refinement and education, besides being possessed 
of the natural genius for his art, a quality that cannot be taught 
him but must be born with him. Mere proficiency in the science 
of building will not make him an architect, but only a success- 
ful master-builder. A real architect is an artist of the highest 
order. 

The general public is insensible to the true spirit of the art, and 
too often otherwise refined and learned people are the same. 
They are attracted by the most meretricious ornament laid on the 
most thickly upon common-place designs. The difference between 
the spurious art and the real is similar to that between an over- 
dressed woman, laden with a profusion of jewelry, and another, 
dressed with the refined taste we expect from a lady. Shrewd ar- 
chitects, however clever artists they may be, are conscious of this 
ignorance on the part of the public,and must bow to it or remain idle. 
In cases where they know that there is an ignorant individual or 
committee to please, they do not pretend to propose true archi- 
tecture to them, but arrange their designs to suit the tastes of those 
to whose order they are made and whoare to pay for the eventual 
Structure. Now this is unquestionably reprehensible, but not so 
much so as would at first sight appear. Architects must live, 
they and their wives and children, and if only architecture of a 
lower standard will meet the public approval, they must produce 
such or starve. It follows, therefore, as a corollary, that those 
architects enjoying the largest practices are not necessarily the 
best art architects, but rather that they are those who are the 
least conscientious for the integrity of their art, and the most 
ready to'cater to the public taste, or rather ignorance. 

It seems the duty, therefore, of this American Institute of Ar- 
chitects, or perhaps more of its local ‘‘chapters,’’ as coming 
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nearer to the public, to endeavor to disseminate a knowledge of 
architecture in the community, to instruct the public in the gen- 
eral principles of harmony and proportion in design, and to 
familiarize its eye with what is good sufficiently to enable it to 
condemn what is bad. But this is no easy task. The average 
American is a man thoroughly set in his own opinions. He is 
self-willed and opinionated, and, thinking that he knows better 
than any one else, cannot be brought to acknowledge either his 
ignorance or his want of taste, and therefore will not be instructed. 
The fact of his having been a successful business man, of having 
achieved wealth, he thinks, gives such weight to his opinions that 
no one dare or ought to dare to question them. As to accepting 
the opinion of a poor artist, and giving up his own, such an idea 
never could occur to him, or, if it did occur, would be immedi- 
ately repudiated as absurd in the last degree. The statement that 
proficiency in architecture is consequent upon two conditions—a 
natural genius and a life’s study—has no weight with him, for has 
not he been successful in making money? What more is required 
to show a man’s ability to judge of any and every question, 
whether of art, philosophy or science? But hard as the task may 
appear, it seems the evident duty of the institution in question, if 
it has the true interests of its art at heart, todo what it can to 
instruct the public. If it does not do it, from whence is the 
instruction to come, or how are we to hope that our architecture 
will improve in character? No other institution in the country 
has the care of the art, and the natural capacities and characters 
of the dominant races in America are not such as to render them 
appreciative of the spirit of art untaught. 

The duty of every individual architect is two-fold—to produce 
good architecture for the community in which he lives and to use 
his best endeavors to cultivate the taste of that community for his 
art—that is to say, to practice his art and to teach the people to 
admire it. In proportion to his practice and influence is he 
responsible to the world for the taste of those with whom he lives. 

If this doctrine is true as regards the individual, how much 
more is it the case with a society of artists claiming to be national 
in its character. The question naturally arises, Can architecture 
progress unless it is appreciated by the general public, and can it 
be appreciated unless it is understood to a certain extent? The 
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arts of painting and sculpture depend for their success in a great 
measure on the truthfulness with which they represent or depict 
natural objects, scenes or emotions. The vividness of the repre- 
sentation oftentimes constitutes the merit of the work. Persons 
endowed with keen perceptive faculties are thus enabled by their 
natural gifts to appreciate and admire what they see. Music 
stands in a different position to the public. It certainly exerts an 
influence on the most ignorant mind, but only a transitory influ- 
ence, except when heard with intelligence. Architecture bears a 
nearer resemblance to it than to its other sister arts, but there is 
by no means an exact analogy. It exerts an influence on the 
beholder in proportion to his intelligence and susceptibility to 
the beauties of ‘harmony and proportion. But it differs from all 
its sister arts in being a thing of greater substance, greater labor, 
and greater cost, and being but imperfectly represented without 
these conditions. A piece of architecture must be executed before 
it is appreciated. An architect’s drawings are perfectly unintel- 
ligible to many persons, and a design must be accepted by them 
in faith, for they can form but a glimmering idea of what a build- 
ing is to be until they see it in its proper materials. A larger 
and more intelligent portion of the public can and do understand 
an architect’s drawings, but lack the culture to distinguish 
between the good and the bad. The vast amount of rubbish in 
every one of our cities and towns which is complacently admired 
and called architecture, bears witness to the truth of this state- 
ment. The general public has no distinct idea of the difference 
between building and architecture, or between a builder and an 
architect. It knows nothing and cares nothing for architecture 
for itself, but only as it bears upon something else. If a good 
piece of architecture in the way of a church will draw larger con- 
gregations and make the pew rents higher than a mere utilitarian 
building, then it approves of ecclesiastical architecture. If an 
architectural shop front will draw more customers and make com- 
modities sell at higher prices than a plain one, then it approves 
of street’architecture. But it has never dreamed that architecture 
which is good and true is ‘‘a thing of beauty and a joy forever,” 
and should be produced for its own sake—for the sake of the 
happiness and delight of mankind. 

We have been led to these reflections by the fact that the 
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branch of the Architects’ Institute in this city held a conversazione 
a year ago, when a large number of persons were invited to 
examine the really full collection of architectural drawings and 
photographs which had been got together for the purpose. We un- 
derstand that it is the intention to repeat this exhibition annually, 
and we are surprised that the architects of other cities have not 
followed the example of Philadelphia in these exhibitions. They 
certainly tend to good. It is only by such means that the public 
can be interested inthe art. before enlightenment can come, the 
desire for it and interest in the subject must exist, but if interest is 
awakened, some enlightenment is sure to follow. 

At the annual meetings of the Institute, besides the discussion 
of topics bearing upon architecture, various reports are read and 
two established addresses made. The first by the president, the 
venerable Mr. Upjohn, of New York, or by some other archi- 
tect whom he may name as his deputy. The other by a non- 
architect, generally selected from the locality in which the meet- 
ing is held. Thus, at the meeting in Philadelphia the first 
address was made by Mr. Walter, the president of the chapter here, 
and ex-officio a vice-president of the Institute; the other by Rev. 
Dr. Furness, which we afterward inserted in our pagesin full.t At 
Boston, Mr. Upjohn was present and made the address himself, 
and the closing address was in the form of post-prandial orations 
by three distinguished men—President Eliot of Harvard Univer- 
sity, President Runkle of the Boston Institute of Technology, and 
Mr. Walter Smith, formerly master of the School of Art at Leeds, 
England, and now holding a similar position over the System of 
Art Schools in Massachusetts. At Cincinnati Mr. Hatfield, of 
New York, the treasurer of the Institute, appeared as the substi- 
tute for Mr. Upjohn, whose age and infirmities did not permit his 
taking so long a journey. The closing address was by the Hon. 
Rufus King, president of the board of trustees of the University 
of Cincinnati. After the adjournment of the convention the 
architects from, other cities were entertained at dinner by their 
Cincinnati brethren. 

Reports are read annually from the several local chapters, the 
Board of Trustees, from the standing and special committees and 
from the Secretary for Foreign Correspondence. The reports of 
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this officer informs us that our American architects hold friendly 
relations with the leading minds of Europe, and are in correspon- 
dence with the Royal Lustitute of British Architects, Royal Insti- 
tute of the Architects of Ireland, Société Centrale des Architects, 
Paris, Société des Architectes du department du Nord, Lille, Archi- 
tekten Verein su Berlin, Gésterreichischer Ingenienr und Architek- 
ten Verein, Vienna, Architekten und Inginieur Verein zu Hanover, 
Institut des Architectes, portugais, Lisbon, Socittee Suisse des In 
genicurs et Architectes, Geneva, Societe pour la propagation de 
l’ Architecture dans les Pays Bas, Amsterdam and L’ Academie 
Royale des Beaux Arts, Copenhagen. 

At the last annual meeting, as we see on p. 41 of the Proceed- 
ings for 1872, a resolution was offered by Mr. Sims, of this city, 
and adopted, providing for the publication of a periodical de- 
voted to architecture, which should be under the management and 
control of the Institute. Several publications of this character 
have been attempted in the country, but each, after a short exist- 
ence, has ceased. This has been owing more to the lack of ability 
with which the past attempts have been made, and a consequent 
lack of support on the part of the public and of the architects, 
than from a want of field in America for such a publication. The 
scheme above alluded to is for the publication of an architectural 
serial which shall be entirely under the control of the Institute, 
and which shall illustrate only what is meritorious in the architec- 
ture of the country without reference to the personal ends of any 
one. The idea is a good one, and we heartily wish the publica- 
tion success. One feature in it which in our judgment cannot 
but be condemned as narrow and uncatholic, is that the work 
illustrated shall be only such as are produced by those architects 
who are members of the Institute. This provision, as the report 
shows, was not in the original proposition, but was fastened on it 
in the form of an amendment. Unquestionably a large majority 
of the best architects in the country are members of this organi- 
zation, but there are several men of ability, ranking high in their 
art, who from one cause or other have held aloof from it. If 
this publication is to be an exhibit of the best architectural art 
of the country, the productions of such non-members should be 
as welcome as any. The nation has a right to expect in a publi- 
cation of this kind, issued bya society claiming to be national in- 
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its character, the best art of the country set forth irrespective of 
the personality of the authors, and it is to be hoped that this 
narrow proviso will be removed from the scheme. 

We want something more than the organ of an association, 
and are justly disappointed at having this refused us. - 








NEW BOOKS. 


‘NEVER AGAIN.’’ By Dr. Mayo. 

While ‘‘ Uncle Sam’’ is showing us what nonsense a versatile 
Parisian play-wright can produce from American materials, the 
book before us, written apparently by a New Yorker, has been 
hailed by certain critics in English reviews as an amusing and 
clever picture of New York life. It is not surprising that Eng- 
lishmen, whose insularity cannot pierce the haze that lies between 
them and the unknown land beyond the channel, should be mis- 
led by pictures so much in keeping with what they imagine our 
social life to be, but it would seem that with us, too, the novel 
has not lacked for praise. It is this fact that will excuse a notice, 
and so late a notice, of the book. 

To its credit it may be said that its morality is eminently Ameri- 
can and healthful. The young clerk, Luther Landsdale, with the 
strength and manly beauty only found in a country education, 
and with a tendency toward higher things shown (like one of Jean 
Paul Richter’s heroes) by roosting in a high tree, loveth hopelessly 
his employer’s daughter, and is by her, ingenuous maid ! though 
penniless, beloved. The society man, who lives a life of inanity 
and self-indulgence, refuses to ruin his friend’s wife, and devel- 
ops on occasion great prowess in discomforting desperadoes. 
Even the Hudson river sluop captain, although he quotes French 
as weil or as ill as the rest, is highly moral, and the miserly old 
Madame Steignitz, formerly a wicked French lady’s maid, insists 
that Luther, who picks her up on a slippery pavement, shall use 
her tens or hundreds of thousands to secure the object of his affec- 
tions. The first chapter, however, may be thought somewhat 
lurid by the fastidious, exhibiting as it does the highest nobility 
of Germany, then in disguise at Baden, in such a satanic glow of 
depravity that words fail them ; but, after all, it is so strong that 
we read as children gaze upon the ballet. Medical it may be, but 
not immoral. 

The book is said to be a success, but if so, it can hardly be 
from moral or melodramatic reasons ; it must be from the satire 
on New York society. Mrs. Struggles, pale reflection of the 
“ Book of Snobs! ’’ is only a proof how feebly Dr. Mayo has 
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handled a productive theme. For Mrs. Struggles is supposed to 
be a satire upon a certain lady now in that vague land called ‘‘ so- 
ciety,’’ but as a satire is a failure. The slangy belle is also brought 
out, very weak on her legs and the palaces of New York merchants 
are described with the fervor of a dime novel. Sambo is intro- 
duced with the jargon discovered by novelists and the stage. Then 
there is the newspaper man, an unhappy stalking-horse for puns 
which the author twirls off with an ill-concealed joy, they being 
proofs of his own irresistible wit; and an old Knickerbocker, 
spouting in a wooden way such scraps of theories, medical or 
scientific, as the writer has picked up. Indeed the title prefixed 
to the author’s name is quite unnecessary, for the book is medi- 
cal to effrontery, and certain passages breed the impatience justly 
aroused against those who prate about themselves. 

But Dr. Mayo is also didactic, and his idea seems to be that 
modern languages, but of all others French, is the first, if it be 
the only, requisite to an education! And it would seem that his 
respect for tongues is measured by his ignorance. ‘‘ Die ist shin’’ 
exclaims the German baron whom Helen is about to marry to 
save her father, by which elegant sentence he does not refer to 
her, but to the landscape. But if German barons, deep and pro- 
foundly learned, cannot say three words in their own tongue 
without making two mistakes, what use for us to learn ? 

** Quoi /’’ says the old Frenchwoman, where the mere ordinary 
Gaul says ‘‘ comment’’; ‘‘ ma pensée’’ says she when it might 
be expected that she would let us off with ‘‘ ce gue je pense !”’ 
Everyone speaks French, glibly if execrably. The old Captain, 
Boggs the society man, Whoppers the funny man, are forever 
turning out, with more or less unhappiness, unnecessary phrases 
in other tongues. Spanish, Italian, fine old threadbare Latin, 
thrill us with ghastly italics at every page; the heat, the glory of 
the work gets into our blood, and we too tread the princely pal- 
ace of the New York merchant, glorious in the secretly intoxicat- 
ing power of unlimited quotation ! 

Indeed why would it not be at once more elegant and more fit- 
ting to ¢rans/ate the title against a second edition and call it, 
** Jamais Encore’? 

|.ibrary statistics prove fourth-rate female novelists to be the 
most read, and this may be a clue. For this novelist shows in 
many ways the true feminine novelist’s cast of mind, so that 
even the harsh and disgusting similes smack of the authoress. It 
is disjointed, unreal, mock-heroic, and although many passages 
here and there are shrewd and sound, reflecting credit on the 
general opinions of the writer, it is Sophomoric. The poems 
make you mourn for the heroine who had to read them. 

Another point is the southern tone throughout. The book is 
to be classed with those southern novels which dazzle the popular 
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eye by their cheap tinsel of scene, and are remarkable for a gross 
unreality in even the superficial pictures of society and morals 
they present, as well as for their crude assortment of unassimilated 
learning. Unhappily for the advance of our country in art, 
like them it finds a ready market for its wares. 

Indeed, it might repay some statistician who has the leisure, to 
reckon the degrees of actual latitude between novelists of this 
stamp and writers of the condensed, restrained New England 
type, so antagonistic to the Southern and even the Middle State 
temperament. Would it prove a mere question of climate? And 
has the “‘ fiery blood of the tropics,’’ as people are so prone to al- 
low, really anything to do with it? Probably not. It is rather 
boyish, immature, the mental state of romantic lady’s maids who 
have ambitiously dipped a very little into various sciences. Be- 
tween the clear act, perhaps a little narrow, and sometimes vanish- 
ing snowy peaks of Emerson, loved of few, and the muddy swamp 
lands of the popular sensational novelists, there lies, with the 
virtues of both and the vices of neither, a whole range of pleas- 
ant land for woods or pastures, grain or fruit. 


THE JOURNAL OF PRISON DIsCIPLINE AND PHILANTHROPY. Pub- 
lished annually under the direction of the ‘‘ Philadelphia Society 
for Alleviating the Miseries of Public Prisons,’’ instituted 1787. 
January, 1873. New series. No. 12. Philadelphia. 1873. 
Pp. rot. 

FourtH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE STATE BOARD OF HEALTH OF 
MASSACHUSETTS. January, 1873. Pp. 473. 

NintH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE BOARD OF STATE CHARITIES OF 
MASSACHUSETTS, to which are added the reports of its several 
officers. January, 1873. Pp. 1o2. 

GENERAL Laws, passed by the Legislature of the State of Pennsyl- 
ania during the session of 1873. Pp. 104. 


The foregoing titles represent a group of pamphlets, such as are 
now being issued and distributed throughout the country. Of 
the enormous charity, its wise control, its successful result, its 
varied lessons, these pages contain the chronicle—unluckily not a 
brief one—of the time. Our own Prison Society is fast reaching 
its centennary, and it still does its work well. Around it have 
grown up one after another great charities in the shape of States, 
municipal and private corporations, all doing their share to meet 
the wants, as well as to distribute the wealth of the country, for 
the two have kept pace together. In Pennsylvania, our own 
State Board has but lately begun—the Report of 1870 was its first 
—to tabulate and revise the charities of the State, and the task 
thus begun is likely to be of great use alike to the Legislature in 
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its generous gifts, and to all who are giving to the various institu- 
tions of the State. The appropriations made by the State to chari- 
ties are but a tithe of the money given by private hand, by annual 
and other subscriptions, by gifts, legacies and all the thousand 
means known to those who understand the best way of getting 
their large drafts on public generosity and individual munificence 
cashed in all sorts of currency. 

The extent to which unregulated charity ran riot in London led 
to the formation of a great controlling body, the ‘‘ Mendicity 
Society,’’ but while we have neither the great use nor the great 
abuse of such answers to the unceasing cry for help from the poor, 
it is right and proper that the last and best appliances of this 
branch of social science should be made to serve our needs. 
In Massachusetts the reports of the Board of Health and of that 
of State Charities have been made the medium for exhaustive 
papers on questions of primary importance, such as sewerage, food 
and drink, drainage, infant mortality, adulteration of milk, homes 
of the poor, health of towns, each of which deserves special study 
and notice. Perhaps there is throughout them rather too strong 
an imitation of the fashion set abroad of general discussions—we 
confess to a strong preference for studying each problem as it is 
presented, with all its local peculiarities—and for this reason, at 
least, we think Dr. Parry’s paper on Infant Mortality (printed in 
this journal, and read before the Philadelphia Social Science As- 
vociation) is likely to do more good than Dr. Jarvis’ paper, with 
its broad generalizations. In the ‘‘ Charities Report’’ there isa 
better foundation ir. the detailed statements of the various institu- 
tions under its charge for the wide field of its paper on the ‘‘ De- 
fective Classes.’”” We confess, however, that we think such 
reports ought rather to be limited, as are those of our own State 
Board of Charities, to the plain recital of its immediate work, 
giving the largest supply of facts relating to all its different classes 
of institutions, and contrasting their work and efficiency and cost, 
but leaving to special authors in separate works to discuss the phi- 
losophy of charity, and to our social science and other such 
organizations to provide the proper means and canons of popu- 
lar criticism. 


GETTING ON IN THE WoRLD, OR HINTS ON Success IN Lire. By 
William Matthews, LL. D. S.C. Griggs & Co., Chicago, 
1872. For sale by Claxton, Remsen & Haffelfinger. 

This is a good book—not well written, and often vulgar, 
but still, on the whole, clever and undeniably useful. That any 
one should write on such a subject as Success in general 
and escape platitudes, or make platitudes interesting, is an 
accomplishment scarcely to be looked for. The merit of the 
“1 Penn Monthly, June, 1871. 
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book is its plan, which is to take up in turn every element of suc- 
cess, every cause which makes achievement, and state it fully, 
if not precisely (and a clever student can work out precision 
from fullness), illustrating each point with all the maxims and 
anecdotes of a redundant common-place book, pouring in the 
light from every side till each chapter finds its way, like a rare ser- 
mon, to the conscience of the unsuccessful. Every page is true, 
and every page has a dozen others which contradict it. Inconsis- 
tency is the soul of the book, as it is the characteristic of 
life which this well sets forth. It is a pity Prof. Matthews has 
had the bad taste, when discussing self-made men, to talk some 
nonsense about ‘‘ painted lizards’’ of society. For after all, gen- 
tlemen, in the most confined and artificial sense of the term, ap- 
preciate the dignity of labor as well (probably, in fact much 
better), than do either the hod-carrier or the parvenu, and are, 
most of them, workmen of some sort themselves. There are quite 
as many idlers among the sons of ‘‘poor but honest’’ parents as in 
any other class. Apart from some silliness of this sort and a good 
deal of gew-gaw rhetoric, we owe the author much praise for the 
vigor and freshness of his lay discourses, and thank him for giving 
us a book with a raison a’ etre. 


NeEw-ENGLAND HISTORICAL AND GENEALOGICAL REGISTER AND 
ANTIQUARIAN JOURNAL, Boston: 18 Somerset street. 


This periodical, the organ of the New-England Historic, Genea- 
logical Society, is published quarterly, at $3 per annum. 

The design of the work is to gather up and place in a perma- 
nent form the scattered and decaying records of the domestic, 
civil, literary, religious and political life of the people of the 
United States, and particularly of New-England ; to rescue from 
oblivion the illustrious deeds and virtues of our ancestors ; to per- 
petuate their honored names, and to trace out and preserve the 
genealogy and pedigree of their families. To the student of arch- 
eology, genealogy or heraldry, this quarterly will be found in- 
valuable. 

It is devoted to a specialty as yet unoccupied by any other 
magazine. 


ADVENTURES OF AN ATTORNEY IN SEARCH OF Practice. Chicago: 

James Cockcroft & Co., 1872: 

The hero of Ten Thousand a year, was, we think, Mr. Thacke- 
ray’s favorite snob, but Warren himself must certainly have held 
the second place in that catalogue. In the book, before us, we 
have the very man, short, conceited, clever, amusingly under- 
bred ; on the whole doing what is right, and in the right way ; 
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paying off occasionally old personal scores against barristers who 
have bullied and judges who have snubbed him, but interesting 
one and telling one pleasant professional stories varied with quota- 
tions from Quinctilian and other recondite allusions, till with 
some skipping and a great deal of allowance for autobiographical 
weaknesses, one understands how the enterprising publisher suc- 
ceeded in getting from Strong & Cooley, J. J., the very unquali- 
fied eulogia, which are to be seen in his circular. 


THE AMERICAN’S HAND-BoOK TO VIENNA AND THE EXHIBITION, 
comprising all necessary information in regard to routes, 
expenses, hotels, boarding-houses, postages, moneys, railway 
fares, steamers, cabs, legations, etc., with fine tables, maps, 
etc. By C. W. De Bernardy. Illustrated with a large map 
of Vienna, a plan of the Exhibition Building and Grounds, etc. 
Philadelphia: Porter & Coates. 1873. Pp. 89, and pp. 40 of 
advertisements. 

Our active and successful publishing firm have shown great 
pluck and promptitude in issuing a hand-book for the Vienna Ex- 
hibition. It gives sufficient information as to choice of routes, 
to enable an intending visitor to Vienna to select his own and 
to test his choice by comparing it with the others that are open 
to him. The information as to Vienna and to the Exhibition 
itself is not, of course, up to the recent newspaper accounts, and 
consists of such brilliant generalities as could best be compressed 
into the narrow space at the editor’scommand. The accounts do 
not seem to be made up to a late date, however, and, after a pre- 
face written at London on the 1st of April, 1873 (a grimly sug- 
gestive day) we are a little surprised to find the population of 
Vienna put down at 700,000; it was nearer a million at the close 
of 1872, or to see the old German coinage given, or to find only 
the ‘‘Grand Hotel’’ given, when long before April there were half 
a dozen others on ‘‘the Ring-Strape.’’ It is just as if here in Phila- 
delphia, for our Centennial of 1876, strangers were supplied with 
information six months behind hand. Much of the old might 
be good and useful, but most of the merit of such a book is in 
having the very newest detail of every part that can be of use or 


interest to the strangers who travel or to the foreigners who stay 
at home. 





Books Received. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 
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